This book has been long in the making. It started as a minor 
project Collection and Tradition of Ao-Naga Folktales. But over 
the years, slowly but inexorably it evolved into the present form. It 
is difficult now to articulate precisely the many reasons and 
compulsions which led to this. | can state that the more | delved 
into the context of the tales, the more convinced | became that | 
needed to understand the Ao-Naga oral tradition in its entirety 
which has shaped and nurtured the Ao-Naga people for so many 
generations. 

As a Fulbright fellow at the University of Minnesota, | was 
attached to the American Indian Studies Department. There being 
in close contact with native Americans, observing and interacting 
with them was a unique learning experience for me. There may not 
be any direct material input of this experience in the present 
enterprise but it heightened my awareness of the vulnerability of 
all indigenous cultures in the face of rapid modernization and other 
related forces. It also taught me to look at one’s own culture with 
afresh insight and greater appreciation. Above all it created in me 
asense of urgency to ‘learn’ more of my culture before time caused 
any more diffusion and loss of the lore. 

One particular incident from my American experience evoked 
adeep sense of sadness which has stayed with me in all its sharpness. 
This was a language class which | attended where adult natives 
were trying to ‘learn’ their own native language in the most 
elementary way like, ‘what is your name ?’ ‘It is cold today,’ etc. 
The sense of loss | experienced was for these young men and 
women in particular and other such natives who would never fully 
grasp and feel their native cultur due to the loss of language, which 
is the medium to the heart and soul of any culture. 

Back home, when | started collection of data, | realized that 
even as anative speaker of the Ao-Naga language my knowledge 
about my own culture was limited and peripheral. It was so because 
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| represent the so-called ‘educated, urban’ fringe of the people. 
Nevertheless, as | continued interacting with persons knowledgeable 
about lore and listening to their views regarding the changes in the 
society, | began to understand more clearly the intricate interweaving 
of the oral tradition with the culture of the people and the vital 
role it has played in their lives. 

This book is an attempt to present this tradition among the 
Aos as their ‘Way of life’. In this sense it is not only an exploration 
of the concept ‘folklore in culture’ and ‘culture in folklore’ but 
goes beyond it to say that for the Aos ‘folklore is culture’ and 
‘culture is folklore’. 

| would like to conclude by quoting A.K. Ramanujan from his 
Introduction to Folktales from India : “Cultural forms (such as 
tales) make people what they are as much as people make culture.” 


Shillong, August 1999 Temsula Ao 
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Foreword 


No one in oral societies doubts that memories can 

be faithful repositories which contain the sum total 

of the past human experience and explain the how 

and why of present day conditions. Whether memory 

changes or not, culture is reproduced by remembrance 

put into words and deeds. Through memory the mind 

carries culture from generation to generation. How it 

is possible for the mind to remember and to spin out 

of nothing, complex ideas, messages, and instructions 

for living, which manifest continuity over time, is one 

of the greatest wonders one can study, and is 

comparable only to human intelligence and thought 

itself. Because the wonder is so great, itis also very 

complex. Oral tradition should be of central 

importance, central to a student's culture, ideology, 

sociology, psychology, art, and finally, history. 

- Jan Vansina 
Francis Bacon is known to have used the term ‘tradition’ as far 
back as 1605 in the sense of expressing and transferring knowledge. 
Later, in the eighteenth century --- when romantic nationalism 
prompted societies in Europe to look back with nostalgia at their 
heritage --- the term ‘tradition’ came to be more intimately associated 
with folklore material like songs, ballads, tales, proverbs, customs, 
and so on. Such folklore material, it was argued, belonged to the 
oral tradition. However, the use of the term ‘oral tradition’ as an 
item of academic terminlogy became popular in the English language 
after the publication of the translation of Jan Vansina’s De la 
Traditione Orale : Essai de Methode Historique (1961). In this 
book Vansina had laid down systematic rules for the identification, 
collection and interpretation of oral tradition for the purpose of 
finding out aspects of the past -- ‘verbal testimony transmitted 
from one generation to the next or a later one’ -- when documentary 
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evidence was lacking or inadequate. Vansina carried forward his 
advocacy of oral tradition in two subsequent volumes : Oral 
Tradition (1973) and Oral Tradition as History (1983) 

The importance of oral tradition has come to be widely 
recognised in the context of tradition-oriented communities of the 
non-Western world, for whom the search for identity in the face of 
waves of change has become an extremely vital issue. In the newly 
emerging nationalities in Africa in particular, oral tradition has 
proved to be not only of great academic significance but also of 
immense practical value in the nation-building process. 

As is well known, North-East India with its hills and plains is 
the homeland of an almost bewildering variety of ethnic groups, 
both tribal and non-tribal. The region has been, and still remains, 
a veritable ‘folklorist’s paradise’. Although various factors of change 
represented by proselytization, modernization, and ‘liberal education’ 
of the Western model, accompanied by large-scale literacy, have 
made deep inroads, oral tradition still remains an abiding force for 
most of the indigenous communities here. Thus, much of the 
tradition has been lost and much discredited, and yet much is still 
vibrantly alive, often juxtaposed with what is radically new. 

As in other parts of India, the work of the ethnographic study 
of various indigenous communities of this region had started around 
the beginning of the twentieth century at the hands of scholarly 
British administrators, military officers and occasionally, Christian 
missionaries. The resultant volumes usually covered aspects of the 
oral traditions of the respective communities. Later, Indian scholars 
--- some from this region and others from outside---entered the 
field; and there have since ensued a good many publications, both 
major and minor, dealing with hitherto unexplored areas of the 
traditional life and lore. 

Itis really a happy and healthy sign that conscious and committed 
members of the indigenous communities of this region have in 
recent years come forward to probe into their own heritage as 
reflected through oral tradition. While in majority of such cases 
the focus has been on some specific aspect or aspects of tradition, 
there have also been a few studies which are of a more 
comprehensive nature. Dr. Temsula Ao’s Ao-Naga Oral Tradition 
is amost welcome addition to the crop of serious academic works 
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of the latter category. It is not just a collection of isolated 
impressions of different aspects of the Ao-Naga oral tradition but 
represents an integrated and holistic approach to the culture of a 
people ‘who for generations have lived in the morality of a verbal 
dimension’. Aveteran professor of English literature, Dr. Ao brings 
about in her work a delightful combination of a delicate sensibility 
associated with the emotional inviovement of the insider anda 
guarded objectivity generated by the trained sophistication of a 
scholar. As a native member of the community Dr. Ao is endowed 
with an innate perception about the all-embracing nature of the 
Ao-Naga oral tradition at its pristine best. 

The Ao-Naga oral tradition is not a mere form of ‘story telling’ 
as opposed to a written, recorded version. It is indeed in many 
ways the source of the people’s literature, social customs, religion 
and history. But at the same time, itis much more than that. It has 
evolved into a comprehensive and integrated network of indigenous 
knowledge systems, incorporating art with reality, history with 
imagination, and the ideal with the practical. In this sense the 
tradition constitutes for the Ao the world of his origin as well as 
the idiom of his continuance within the world. 

Atthe same time, the dispassionate scholar in her clearly discerns 
the process of disintegration induced on the one hand by the 
inherent weakness of the oral tradition and hastened on the other 
by extraneous destabilizing factors. As she observes : 

The inherent instability of any oral tradition needs 
no great elaboration. In the context of the Ao-Nagas 
too, the inevitable variables inhuman memory and 
performance led to a gradual depletion of the literary 
contents and poetic language of the tradition. Added 
to this some inexorable facts of history further 
hastened the process of deterioration. 

Although made in the specific context of the Ao-Nagas, certain 
observations by Dr. Ao are replete with a sober pragmatism and 
hold good not only for the Ao-Nagas but of all indigenous 
communities facing similar situation here or anywhere else for that 
matter. Here are a few representative examples : 

... În an age when the written word reigns supreme 
and any reconstruction of the past depends on 


empirical data the Ao-Naga oral tradition finds itself 
increasingly marginalised. 


... It is an undeniable fact that the rhythm of the 
tradition is disrupted and its relevance certainly 
diffused. In many ways it finds itself out of step with 
the modern world and itis at a stage where, ostensibly, 
the only acknowledgment it receives is in the wearing 
of traditional garments and ornaments on special 
occasions. Old songs and dances are re-learned ina 
hurry and presented awkwardly. But on another level 
one believes that the moral values imparted by the 
tradition are still relevant and they continue to govern 
the people wherever they may live, not because they 
are the values of a certain people but beacuse they 
are universal human values. 


... In certain ways the imperfection or incompleteness 
of the oral tradition is due to genuine memory lapse, 
butin many other ways ‘racial memory’ was allowed 
or ‘induced’ to lapse. In this imperfect form the new 
generation has inherited the tradition. Acknowledging 
the heritage is to remember, and only by making sense 
of remembrance can a more stable form be given to 
the tradition : a new written literature, codified 
customary laws and perhaps a new history of the 
people. This task of recreating the tradition is both a 
challenge and a necessity. 


I am certain that Ao-Naga Oral Tradition will receive a serious 
attention from the students of society, culture and tradition. 


Silpukhuri, Guwahati Birendranath Datta 
12 june 1999 
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The Ao-Naga People 


The Aos are a major tribe of the Naga nation who occupy a 
territory comprising long unbroken ranges of hills which perhaps 
accounts for the fact that the entire Ao territory is divided into six 
ranges. The villages are grouped into Units according to their 
proximity to the various ranges and named thus: the Langpangkong 
Range, the Asetkong Range, the Ongpangkong Range, the 
Changkikong Range, the Japukong Range and the Tsurangkong 
Range. In the past, the Aos had occupied a much wider area 
stretching into what is now Sema territory to the South and Lotha 
territory to the South-West of their present boundaries. But as an 
inevitability in the history of an old tribe, it now occupies a much 
smaller territory than it did in the prime of its power. 

The fountain-head of everything in Ao folklore is the belief that 
the ancestors of the Aos emerged out of the earth at Lungterok 
(literally, six stones). Some of these stones are to be seen above a 
village called Chungliyimti on the South bank of the river Dikhu. 
The Ao myth records that of the six stones, three were males named 
Longpok, Tongpok and Longjakrep and the other three were females 
named Longkakpokla, Yongmenala and Elongse. Dr J. H. Hutton 
recounts seeing these stones on 6th Novermber, 1923, as reported 
by Mills in his book. By his account, there were only three of these 
stones standing, of which two were ‘Male’ and one ‘Female’. Of 
the others, the biggest one, a ‘Female’, was reported to have been 
destroyed by a Christian missionary who, however, suffered ‘well 
deserved’ misfortunes for his act of sacrilege.” 

The different clans among the Aos trace their respective origins 
to one of these stones. Through the ages, folk-songs, beliefs and 
legends have further augmented and perpetuated this particular 
myth. In recent times too, there have been councils in which debates 
were held among the learned and knowledgeable elders of different 
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the vital role that language plays inhuman society. On a personal 
level too a very interesting relationship is maintained between a 
husband and a wife speaking these different dialects. A Chungli- 
speaking woman will communicate with her husband only in her 
own dialect but will use her husband’s dialect with her son, as he, 
by tradition must be taught his father’s dialect. This is so because 
the Aos are a patriarchal society and males are sole inheritors. 

Like all the Naga tribes, the Aos too boast of a long tradition of 
expertise and excellence in the cottage arts. Dying of yarn and 
weaving of cloth is the art in which the womenfolk excel. It is an 
industry which gratifies the need for artistic expression as well as 
meeting the needs of each family for clothing. It is also an important 
means of preserving folk-traditions and legends. The most well- 
known example of this is the Ao “Tsungkotepsu” or “Mangkotepsu” 
the black and red shawl with a white strip in the middle which 
depicts the valour and prosperity of the wearer through the symbols 
used in this portion. The art of weaving has also helped to preserve 
acertain amount of conservatism and tradition consiousness among 
the people. Each noteworthy village has produced a distinctive 
design of its own especially in women’s wear which remains 
unchanged even today, in terms of both colour and design. The 
traditional designs are woven mainly in basic colours : red, black, 
white and indigo. 

Apart from weaving, pottery, though now an almost extinct art, 
was also one of the artistic skills of Ao women. But expertise in 
this art was confined to a few villages, where only women of certain 
class were privileged to practise it. Not too elaborate in design and 
quite limited in the range of shapes, this was necessarily an art 
which met the needs of the society. For example, pots were 
important items of exchange with people from neighbouring villages. 
People would come and exchange their farm produce like chilli, 
dried bamboo-shoots, vegetables and various other household items 
for pots. 

An interesting aspect of this art is that in it no potter’s wheel is 
used. Instead, tools like spatula, cone etc. are used. The pots are 
dried in the sun and later fired in earthen kilns banked by dried 
wood. Unlike some other societies in the country, there was no 
‘potters class’ of people considered an inferior group because of 
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rolled out of its appointed place in the village and slid down a 
steep incline and disappeared into the jungle never to be seen 
again ! It is also said that when the drum was sliding away, it sang 
this song: 


Changki lar 
tak-tak tak-tak Yabo tepba 
Olam lakteli 


Changli women 
making pots; 
Fed up with the noise. 


Since that time, the villagers say that they never made another 
log-drum for the village. Incidentally, there is a particular area in 
the immediate perimeter of Changki which even today is known as 
‘Tongden-Meru’ which means log-drum (Tongden) sliding (Meru). 

Very often it has been observed that tribal art offers a dual 
justification for its existence, that of utility and adornment. In this 
context, there is one art among the Aos which is noteworthy to be 
mentioned here. It is the custom of tattooing the face, arms and 
legs of Ao womenfolk. This art was an elaborate process of 
ornamentation and took as many as five years to complete. In the 
patterns used for tattooing, there were three distinct schools of 
design, as recorded by Mills : Chungli, Mongsen and Changki.* 

Apart from the purpose of ornamentation, tattooing was 
considered a part of the coming-of-age rituals in a girl's life. When 
the first year’s tattooing was complete, a girl was considered to be 
full-fledged member of the community. But as was the case with 
many other traditional customs, this too was banned by the Christian 
missionaries and it has now gone completely out of practice. 

All Ao social and domestic life was governed by a set of well 
articulated laws and customs. These pertained to all aspects of 
village life and were administered by an elected body of village 
polity called the Putu Menden or the village council. These 
elaborately organised village councils are a testimony to the existence 
of a democratic set-up in the traditional Ao society and the absence 
of any feudalistic practice which was evident in some other Naga 
tribes. 

The Putu-Menden consists of the representatives of each clan 
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Life in a perpetual state of hostility with neighbouring villages 
was tough, to say the least. This was made tougher by the necessity 
to eke out a living from a difficult terrain, exposed to the vagaries 
of nature and danger from its inhabitants. But despite these 
hardships, the Aos found time to register their joys and sorrows of 
living through their folk-songs, tales and ballads. These reflect their 
enjoyment of life and also their matter-of-fact, almost stoic 
acceptance of it. These are however preserved entirely in the oral 
tradition as the Aos have no written literature. Whatever literature 
exists has so far been in the nature of utilitarian outputs and written 
in the borrowed Roman script. The oral tradition also serves as 
the custodian of the village customary laws whose interpretation 
depends mostly on the memory and clarity of insight of a few 
‘learned’ village elders. 

In any discourse on Ao-Naga Folklore and culture, reference 
must be made to this oral tradition which so effectively binds and 
holds together the folklife of the Aos considering its time-tested 
relevance in governing both individual and social life of the people. 


The Oral Tradition in Ao Folklife 


N. Scott Momaday, an American Indian writer defines oral 
tradition in the following words. 

The oral tradition is that process by which the myths, 
legends, tales and the lore of a people are formulated, 
communicated and preserved in language by word of 
mouth, as opposed to writing. Or, itis a collection of 
such things." 

While this may be an acceptable definition of oral tradition in 
many cases, in the Ao-Naga context, a new dimension has to be 
added which includes the collective history of the people, the belief 
system and all the principles governing community life of the tribe. 

For the Aos, the ‘process’ which Momaday talks about, began 
in the Origin Myth of Lungterok which tells of the emergence of 
the progenitors of the Aos from six stones. The most important 
factor in this myth is the clear identification of the three major Ao 
clans and the exogamous marriage of the three patriarchs to the 
three females. 

In the following diagrams an attempt has been made to present 
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Oral Tradition, 
Y 
Clan Divisions, 
Y 
Political Institution, 


Vv 


Social Norms, 


Belief System, 
Y 
Songs and Lores 
pertaining to all these. 


But since all knowledge of these aspects was in the oral mode, 
the continuation of the tradition had somehow to be ensured. In 
order to do this, the institution of the Arju or male dormitory was 
established. From the very beginning the Aos had a patriarchal 
society, so it became imperative for young males to be acquainted 
with the tradition and to train themselves to inherit this knowledge 
so that they would transmit it to the younger generation of males. 

According to the age-old custom, as soon as a boy reached 
adolescence, he could no longer sleep in his parents’ house. Though 
he still belonged to a particular family and participated in all its 
activities, at night, he was required to be present at the men’s 
dormitories called Arju where all the unmarried males, adults and 
adolescents alike spent the nights together. 

The Arjuwas the equivalent of an Academy where the youngsters 
were governed by strict rules. This is where discipline was taught 
and enforced. The manly arts and handicrafts were taught and 
learned here. The youngsters were told of the brave exploits of the 
heroes of the tribe. They were told which villages were friendly 
and why; they were also told of the enmity with other villages. It 
was here that the young men had a foretaste of community life and 
were indoctrinated about the need to follow rules in order to survive 
in hostile surroundings. But most important of all, it was here that 
the history and traditions of the tribe and the particular village 
were taught. However, mere acquisition of information was not 
enough. They were also taught the correct form of address in an 
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annual trips to villages in the border areas to collect ‘taxes’ in the 
form of livestock like ducks, chickens, betel nuts and leaves. It was 
arelationship/treaty which began hundreds of years ago to stop 
raids by the neighbouring tribe in return for the annual tax. But 
gradually, it has developed into a more friendly and neighbourly 
relationship so that when the Changki councillors go on this errand, 
they too carry small gifts of ginger, yam etc. and whatever is collected 
from the Assamese villages is shared by all in a community feast. 
The term ‘tax’ is also no longer used. 

Such lores constitute parts of this secondary strain and are quite 
outside the Primary Tradition. 

Inthe same manner, experiences of the villages during the Naga 
struggle for independence have also now become part of this 
Secondary Tradition. Thus we see that this particular strain of the 
oral tradition is the most dynamic as it absorbs new data and new 
experience shared by a particular village. 

There is yet another strain of the oral tradition which is termed 
Tertiary Tradition. This deals with the lore of a particular clan. It 
has been mentioned how important the clan distinction is in Ao 
social life. Therefore it is not surprising that within the collective 
tradition of the village, each clan maintains a tradition of its own. 
This is both exclusive and all-embracing at the same time. 

It is exclusive in the sense that it deals with the origin and 
history of one particular clan only; but it is a//-embracing because 
this history can trace the relationship and existence of the clan- 
members in all other villages and sometimes in neighbouring tribes 
too. This strain also perpetuates the settlement of the particular 
clan ina village, its special achievements and distinctions. Another 
important aspect of this tradition is that it nurtures the clan-lore in 
the names that are chosen and given to its members, so that each 
name has a special significance for the clan as a whole. 

Thus it can be seen how this oral tradition has moulded and 
preserved the social fabric of Ao society and how pervading its 
influence has been on Ao folklife. Because of this, a great deal of 
prestige is attached to the richness of lore in a village which rests in 
the persons of story-tellers and raconteurs of history. Such persons 
always begin their narratives with ‘the days of Lungterok and 
Chungliyimt? which lends authenticity to their narration. Persons 
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able to name the ancestors and also to establish the fact that they 
did originate from Lungterok. 

No account of the oral tradition among the Aos would be 
complete without a reference to its poetic form. Singing, either of 
ballads, lullabies, dirges, hunting or fishing songs always formed 
an integral part of any narrative account, because no matter what 
the subject, the punchline, as it were, is always delivered in the 
form of apoem sung by the narrator. 

Singing in its purest form is governed by certain norms. Each 
different occasion calls for the appropriate song. And there are 
songs exclusively sung by men only and some others by women 
only. For example, the following songs are sung only by men: 


1. Nok Ken - War song, 

2. Niingsang Ken - Songs in praise of particular men or clans, 

3. Mera Ken - Group songs sung while going from house to house 
on courtesy visits during the Moatsii festival. The singers are 
greeted in each family by offering ‘Khozii or Sali’ (arecanut 
with betel leaf) and newly brewed rice beer. 

4. This is a group song which is sung while going from house to 
house on courtesy visits during the Moatsu festival. The singers 
are greeted in each family with offerings of ‘Kozu or Sali’ (areca 
nut and betel leaf) and newly brewed rice beer. 

5. Lipok Ken - Songs which recount tales of creation, the origin 
of man and the settlement of villages etc. 

There is a type of song called Jokshishi ken which is sung by 
both men and women while performing dances. 
Songs which are sung by women only are as follows : 


. Tsuki Ken - Songs which are sung in girls’ dormitories only. 

2. Mojing Araba Ken - Songs to ward off evil spirits. 

3. llangtsii Ken - Clan songs taught to girls of each clan pertaining 
to the history of their clan. The different clans of the village 
may sing of the same event, but each highlights only that aspect 
which relates to their own clan. 

4. Masemba Ken - Songs of disappointment. Love songs ofa sort 
- but sung by a jilted girl. 

5. Toktep Ken - Impromptu competitive songs, on any topic. 

6. Tanur Mesiiziik Ken - Lullabies sung whicle carrying the baby 

on the back with the help of a shawl. 


k 
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(O brother, without wealth, while you were away 
In search of the bride-price, 

Your flower in village 

Has been plucked off by a stranger.) 


Names, Textiles, Artefacts and the Oral Tradition 


When a society has to depend so much on its oral tradition, it 
has to evolve a system by the help of which all aspects of life, 
present and future can be governed and regulated. Moreover, it 
has to ensure that there are, within this system, constructs which 
will ensure the perpetuation of the system. 

In the context of the Aos, the institution of the Arju or Morung 
is one such device through which successive generations of 
youngsters are ‘educated’ and moulded to shoulder social 
responsibilities in adult life. 

Considering the fact that the tradition has to survive within the 
framework of language, one can see that besides the songs, ballads 
and tales, Ao-Naga names also have played a vital role not only in 
augmenting the tradition but also in keeping it alive. This is what 
Norman Scott Momaday calls ‘existing within a verbal dimension’: 

Itseems to me that in a certain sense we are all made 
of words; that our most essential being consists of 
language. It is the element in which we live our daily 
lives. There is no way in which we can exist apart 
from the morality of a verbal dimension.’ 

Ao-Naga names, therefore, are one of the core elements of the 
oral tradition which continue to play a significant role in the 
preservation and perpetuation of the culture of the people. Seen 
from a modern perspective, one can say that names are a part of 
the traditional methods of documentation in a society where no 
written forms existed. 

‘What's in a name ?” 

We often hear this uttered in the sense that a name by itself has 
no significance to the essence of what is being named. 

But put this question to an Ao-Naga and the answer will be an 
emphatic, ‘EVERYTHING "’ - because in the Ao language, names of 
persons, clan and even of places are an integral aspect of the oral 
tradition which in turn embodies everything related to the traditional 
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first shown the existence of water by a bird and who then were 
eventually responsible for the introduction of water into the daily 
life of the Aos. It is claimed that prior to the discovery of water, 
the Aos used rain water, dew-drops and the sap of trees for drinking 
as well as for cooking their food. Because it was the Jamirs who 
first discovered a pool of water, this particular name is synonymous 
with this major discovery and is the exclusive property of the Jamir 
clan through successive generations and will be so till the end of 
time. Therefore when an Ao boy says that his name is IMSEMPIRONG 
every other Ao knows that he belongs to the Jamir clan. There is 
even a dialectal variation of this name among the Mongsen speaking 
people which is TSUONGCHANG Literally translated, it means ‘one 
who discovered water’. 

There is another historical name related to the emergence of 
the first Ao patriarchs and matriarchs from the six stones at 
Lungterok. It is believed that three men were the progenitors of 
the three major Ao clans- PONGENERS, LONGKUMERS and JAMIRS. 
LUNGJAKREP is the name of the Jamir patriarch and this name is still 
in use among this clan. 

There is a sub-clan called Ozukmer who derived the name 
through a myth which says that the patriarch of this sub-clan was 
transformed into a baby boy from the feather of a passing horn-bill 
which fell on the loom of an unmarried woman called Longkongla. 
Since the boy derived his being from a bird, the name Ozukumer 
which means ‘became from a bird’ became the surname of the 
descendants of this man. (Ozukumer is considered to be a sub- 
clan of the Longkumer clan.) 


b) Based on Legends : This class of historical names is derived 
from legendary figures. They perpetuate the lore about illustrious 
patriarchs, brave warriors and enhance clan histories. For example, 
Laky is the name of a famous LONGKUMER patriarch and this name 
has been handed down from generation to generation in this clan. 
(The present day bearer of this name is currently a Post-graduate 
student of the North-Eastern Hill University at Shillong.) 

Another name PokTENBA belongs to the CHANGKIJA (Changkiri) 
clan of the village Changki. Legend has it that at one point of time, 
this clan was about to end with KHARIBONG (son of ACHUSANGBA) aS 
no woman was willing to marry him because he was blind. There 
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Two men named Nemsari (Alinger clan) and Poktenba (Changkija 
clan) had gone out of the village on a short journey meaning to 
return the same evening. But being late in returning they could 
not accompany the rest of the villagers to the war front. Though 
not in the thick of the actual battle, they correctly anticipated its 
progress and lay in wait at a strategic position through which 
they knew the fleeing enemies would pass. They hid themselves 
in ahole-like depression after setting enough obstacles. Just as 
they had anticipated, the enemy group, being chased by the other 
villagers ran towards them whereupon, between the two of them 
they took sixteen enemy heads. According to the legend, so much 
blood was shed that day that the dao-handle of Nemsari got stuck 
to his fist because of the coagulated blood and it could be freed 
only when his clanswomen broke egg after egg over it and eased 
the handle off. 

At that time both the wives were pregnant and these two men 
resolved to commemorate this historic event by giving appropriate 
names to the children about to be born. If ason was born, the 
name Mezaongdang would be given, and Engenongdanglawould 
be the daughter’s name. In due course, a son was born to Poktenba 
who was named Mezaongdang and the daughter born to Nemsari 
was called Engenongdangla. (Both these names roughly mean 
obstructor or stopper of thousands or many). On 16th October 
1993, these two clans met and formally decided that since these 
two names refer to the same event where victory was achieved 
through the joint efforts of these two partriarchs, both the clans 
can now use both the names. So far, the boy’s name had belonged 
only to the Changkija clan and the girl’s name to the Alinger clan. 

The October meeting of these two clans has ushered in a new 
stage in the evolution of the oral tradition. The old legend was 
recalled and retold in the presence of the young, ‘modern’ generation 
as an act of rememberance to remind them of this particular event 
in the history of their clans. By a general consensus, the legend 
connected to these two names, was written down, thus transforming 
the oral into a written chronicle. The names of the four story 
tellers were also recorded, two of whom have since passed away. 
The document which contains these accounts has been endorsed 
by the Chairman and Secretary of the Village Council, thus affirming 
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which is the literal translation of this name. 

Exceptional bravery in warfare has always been recognised and 
rewarded in every society. In the tribal culture of the Aos too, such 
feats are commemorated in their names. Amodern example of 
this category is the name Tongpangmeren. This name was given to 
the son of Late Yangrusangba of the village Changki to perpetuate 
the fact that the father distinguished himself in the Burma campaign 
of World War II and was awarded the Military Medal by the British 
for his bravery. Incidentally the name means ‘great distinction in 
battle’. 

Personal and first names are the exclusive property of a clan in 
a village, and within the clan there can be no duplication of a 
name. For example, the name Sungjemkaba belongs to a particular 
clan of the village Changki. As long as he was alive, he was the only 
one with that name within his clan. And when he died, the name 
was given to a male child born within that clan. It is through this 
tradition of such exclusiveness that old historical names have become 
the denominators of the different Ao clans. 

However, a certain clarification needs to be stated here regarding 
the concept of duplication of modern names. It is possible to find 
the same name among more than one clans of the village. But 
since all names have their own lore, the significance of the same 
name will differ from clan to clan. Because such names belong to 
different clans, there is no question of ‘usurpation’ of the name. 
The concept of usurpation relates to the belief that attempting to 
use a name within a clan while a bearer of itis still alive is tantamount 
to wishing the older person dead. Itis also believed that any person 
who deliberately attempts such a fool-hardy thing always meets 
with dire consequences. Besides, such incidents are very rare because 
the clan as a unit will never countenance such attempts. There 
have been instances when a name already given was used by another 
within the clan due to ignorance of the fact. In such cases, it is 
mandatory, by clan law, for the parents of the younger child to find 
another name for their child. 

As far as historical names are concerned, such an eventuality is 
almost unthinkable because of the ancient lore embodied in the 
names which has become an integral part of the collective oral 
tradition. Such historical names have thus been recognised as the 
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Tradition says that Yarangchang was a co-founder of the village 
Longkhum. The other founder, belonging to the Longkumer clan 
was Called Okhipong. Yarangchang was the founder of the Mongsen 
Khel and Okipong of the Chungli Khel of Longkhum. 

Itis said that Yarangchang was not only the founder but a priest 
of his clan as well. The priestly clans did not eat beef, entrails of 
animals and also the meat of animals which died due to accidents, 
like falling off a cliff etc. 

Yarangchang is believed to have been a tall, handsome man 
with a deep, resounding voice. It is said that when he coughed, the 
echoes could be heard miles away across mountain range. He 
possessed such a powerful personality that subsequent namesakes 
could never live up to his traits. And it is said that many such 
persons died young. In traditional lore, only one namesake attained 
adulthood who also possessed a powertul voice. 

Among the descendants of Yarangchang, there is a young man, 
now in his thirties, who was given this name. But the parents 
noticed that from his very first breath, he developed a loud growl- 
like sound. The mother recalls that passersby, hearing the noise, 
began to come to the house to look at the child with the big voice. 
Being already acquainted with the awesome lore regarding the 
name, the parents decided, that the child was ‘burdened’ with the 
powertul aura of the forefather’s name and therefore changed his 
name from Yarangchang to Lanusosang. They also claim that the 
name Yarangchang, though so vividly remembered, has not been 
given to any member of the clan because of the mysterious aura 
surrounding it.8 

Names play a significant role in the interpretation of dreams 
too, among the Aos. Many times, people would aver that dreaming 
of persons with rich connotations are good omens for the dreamer. 
For example, if one dreams of a person called Rongsenkaba or 
Rongsenkala (meaning one with immense wealth) the dreamer 
will meet with success or achievement. But on the other hand, if 
one dreams of a person called Takumayang (meaning bitter revenge) 
or Mokokba (unable) the dreamer’s plans will not meet with success. 

There is anAo village called Mangmetong which means a place 
where ‘dead bodies made to stand erect in a row’. It is considered 
extremely unfortunate to dream of this village, either going there 
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choosing a name for a new-born rests with the paternal grandfather. 
In case such a person is already dead, then the oldest male member 
of the clan is consulted. In some cases a list of both old historical 
as well as modern innovative names are provided, out of which the 
parents of the child can make the ultimate choice. In recent times 
however, parents are known to exercise exclusive privileges in 
choosing names for their children. 

The Aos have a patriarchal form of society. But even so, the 
name of girls within a clan are as sacrosanct as those of boys and 
the exclusiveness pertains to a//names, both male and female. The 
following account of the ritual farewell given to a bride will further 
illustrate this point. 

When an Ao girl marries, she leaves her parents’ home, marries 
into another clan in order to establish a new family and raise children 
for her husband’s clan. But all through her life, her identity as a 
member of the particular clan is very strictly and properly 
maintained. That is why, when she is about to leave her old home 
for the new one, the father, in all solemnity and formality, declares 
to all present, ‘from this day onwards, this daughter of ours is 
yours. Her duty, her devotion, and even her physical being will be 
yours. But on the day her soul leaves her body, please bring her 
name back to us’. This signifies the immense importance attached 
to aperson’s name. 

‘Giving the name back to the clan is a custom which is prevalent 
even today. For example, when this writer’s aunt died in 1994, 
after the period of mourning was over her sons came to the mother’s 
clan elders with some agricultural tools (a small hoe and a weeding 
implement called ‘ayah’ in this case) for the ritual of handing over 
the mother’s name Talitsungla back to the clan. The father had 
died sometime back, otherwise the ritual would have been 
performed by him. Subsequently, a girl born into the clan shortly 
afterwards has been given this name, thus perpetuating the name 
which belongs to this clan only. 

Thus, one can state with emphasis, that from an Ao-Naga point 
of view, aname is not a mere appendage to a person but is rather 
an enhancement of the physical identity because itis a reflector 
and preserver of all history, culture and philosophy of a people to 
whom the person belongs. And in this manner, names, and the 
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elaborate designs on their aprons whereas the poor man’s was a 
simple, nondescript one. 

Ao women wear a lungi type of skirt round their waists which is 
called a ‘supeti’. This particular item of clothing has long been a 
medium of creativity for the womenfolk. It also served as a clan 
marker. The different clanswomen in a village used to wear 
distinctively designed ‘supetis’ which declared their clans. The 
designs and colour combinations of these ‘supetis’ have remained 
the same till today. Even here, the rich women used to add conch- 
shells, tiny bells and long tussels as a mark of their wealth. 

In the same manner, on the tribal level too, a particular suit has 
been designed as the Ao national dress for women. During festivals 
and formal occassions this suit is worn. 

In the present times, there is a proliferation of beautiful supetis 
woven by Ao women who derive their designs by skilful adaptations 
of old traditional motifs and using a variety of colours to replace 
the old ones which were mainly black, red and indigo. But the 
traditional colour schemes and designs of the clan supetis retain 
their original nature even today. The famous Tsungkotepsu 
mentioned earlier has also been preserved in its original colours 
and design. 

Though actual lore is attached to only the traditional supetis, 
the new innovations still serve to link the present generations to 
the old and help them to retain the art of the ancients in which a 
part of the oral tradition resided. 
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The Ao - Naga Society 


The Ao-Nagas, like all other Nagas, live in a well-defined and 
highly egalitarian society . Inthe Ao language, the concept of society 
is enshrined in the word LokTILIBA. Roughly translated, it means 
‘way of life of the people’. The traditions and norms encoded in 
this term therefore determine every Ao’s conduct in life and his 
position in Society is judged according to the measure of his 
contribution or otherwise to this entity. From the moment of birth, 
an Ao child is viewed as a potential member of society and the 
whole process of his or her ‘education’ prepares the youngster for 
a definite role in society when he or she attains adulthood. 

The institution of Arju where adolescent males have to spend 
their nights as a group (likewise for adolescent girls in similar 
dormitories) is the first step in this process of ‘educating’ the young 
regarding the formalities and discipline involved in this concept of 
society. Away from the protective and private comforts of individual 
families and homes, the young men and women learn all the forms 
and formalities to be observed on different occasions. They are 
disciplined under the collective authority of the elders and are 
taught to accept one’s duties and obligations towards this ‘whole’ 
called society. 

Traditional society of the Aos has always been ‘loosely’ 
democratic in its structure. In such a society therefore, a man’s 
social standing depends largely on his merits as a member of that 
group. As an individual and a family man, he may not have much 
to boast of by way of worldly possessions. Nor may he belong to 
the major clans. But if such a person has learnt the art of social 
interaction and deportment, is articulate in public and 
knowledgeable in the lore of the people, then he is accorded merit 
and recognition for this and is held in esteem by his peers. 

Once again it is seen that the oral tradition plays the all important 
role in defining good citizenship and maintaining a harmonious 
social fabric because all the subtleties of social structure and inter- 
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For the Aos, this principle dictates all other aspects of community 
life. To begin with, members of aclan share relationship of a special 
kind. All its members are considered to be brothers and sisters. 
Therefore marriage among clan members is considered to be 
incestuous and strictly forbidden. In the olden days defaulters on 
this score were tied together and pushed down to their deaths 
from the highest cliff. Even in the present times, such people are 
banished from their villages for life and their offspring debarred 
from holding any public office. They are considered to be of polluted 
blood stock. 

Clan affinities know no village boundaries. People living in 
different villages of a particular clan share the same sense of 
belonging and are governed by the same rules concerning 
inheritance, dresscode, ornaments and all other formalities. 

The Aos have a patriarchal society and the father’s clan 
determines that of his children. But unlike in some other cultures, 
an Ao woman, though married to a man of another clan, retains 
her original clan membership all her life. For example, if a Jamir 
woman is married to a Longkumer, she does not automatically 
become a Longkumer though all her children will belong to the 
Longkumer clan. 

In Ao villages, the distinction between the major and minor 
clans is zealously preserved and the oral tradition keeps these 
distinctions alive. 

Anote of clarification is in order here. Being a major or minor 
clan has nothing to do with the numerical strength of the clan. 
Major clans are those who can claim that their ancestors were the 
founders of a particular village and thus have a major share of the 
village land holdings. On the other hand, minor clans are those 
who came to an established village and were allowed to settle there. 
Naturally the landholdings of these clans would be considerably 
less than those of the major clans. However, members of minor 
clans enjoy all the rights and privileges as citizens of the village. But 
strict distinctions are maintained in dress codes, the right to wear 
certain ornaments, both male and female, and the right to sit in 
upper levels of the Putu-Menden which is reserved for members of 
the major clans only. 
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the TEKONGPUR Or CHIDANONGDANG to be eligible to sit in this group, 
because this group is the main decision making body of the council. 
It is the TAZUNG MENDEN which decides upon the various norms 
governing the village and metes out appropriate judgments in all 
cases. 

On ceremonial occasions the members of this group enjoy a 
place of prominence; and on missions to other villages too, the 
leaders are chosen from this group. 

The next group is called the TEKoNGPuR. To this group, each 
clan, whether major or minor, sends its representatives. The function 
of this group is to ensure that the rules laid down by the TazuNGTI! 
are made known to the villagers properly. When there is a dispute, 
both contending parties will be informed well ahead of time by 
this group about the date of the hearing. When a fine is imposed, 
itis the duty of this group to collect it. Members of this group also 
determine the price of livestock in the village. When animals are 
slaughtered on behalf of the council, this group will actually handle 
the slaughtering and will distribute the meat among the villagers. 
Members of this group are the actual enforcers of all the rules and 
regulations of the village which are laid down by the upper group 
called the TAZUNGTI. 

The next group of the PUTU MENDEN is called the CHIDANGONDANG. 
Allthe clans of the village are represented in this group. Members 
of this group have no power or authority whatsoever, though they 
are members of the village council. Their task is to carry the 
belongings of the members of the other groups (mentioned above) 
when they go on tours. They carry messages for them too and that 
is why they are sometimes referred to as messengers. When there 
is a council meeting, it is the job of this group to cook the food 
and procure wine for the other councillors. When there are ‘state 
guests’ from other villages, this group acts as the actual hosts to 
ensure that the guests are ‘wined’ and ‘dined’ properly. Mills has 
translated the term CHIDANG - ONDANG (quite correctly) as ‘tasters of 
meat and drink’ and has referred to this group of councillors as 
the ‘kitchen committee’. (Mill- p.183) 

There are certain conditions regarding membership of the PUTU 
MENDEN. 

1. No person can be on the council for more than one term. 
2. Nobastards are eligible. 
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report to the Sub-divisional Officer imperative, are heard and 
adjudicated upon by the council of elders, a practice which helps 
to prevent the decay of their authority and sense of responsibility”. 
After Independence too, under the constitution of India, provisions 
for safeguarding social and religious practices, customary justice 
and landed property of the Nagas are includes under Article 371 A(i)? 
One may add here that this greatly facilitates smooth administration 
at the village level. 

Further, the system of administration through the village council 
was such an ancient tradition that to upset it would have meant a 
serious dislocation of an entire system of life, and might have created 
an enormous problem for the British. 

According to Mills again, “The Indian Penal Code and the codes 
of Criminal and Civil procedure are not in force in the Naga Hills, 
the Magistrates being required to administer justice in the spirit of 
the codes and not by their letters”(p.406). 

Though most disputes were settled within the villages by the 
councils according to the customary laws, certain dissatisfied people 
would appeal to the Magistrate’s court. In order to adjudicate over 
such cases, the British appointed certain hand-picked men to act 
as interpreters and were required to advise the Magistrate on custom 
(Italics mine). These men are called ‘Dobhashis’ and they have a 
separate court called the Dobhashis’ Court. Though these officials 
were not highly paid, they were held in great esteem by the public. 
Besides, those who were required to be in the headquarters, in 
every village, ‘Headmen’ or ‘Gaonburas’ were appointed to act as 
‘go-between’ (Mills,p.407) the government and the village. A small 
village had just one, but a big village would have up to five or six 
Gaonburas. 

However, traditionally, the village administration was carried 
out by the council of elders or the PUTU MENDEN. They were guided 
by aset of well established laws commonly known as Ao Customary 
laws. 

These laws encompass almost every aspect of village life. They 
deal with civil and criminal cases, land disputes within the village 
and between neighbouring villages. Norms about marriage, divorce 
and inheritance are also encoded in these laws. These laws also act 
as the upholders and perpetuators of the Primary Tradition. Because 
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the intervention of the village council. This is where the role of the 
Tertiary Tradition or the clan lore becomes paramount. In inter- 
village disputes, the Secondary Tradition or village tradition comes 
into play. But this tradition is very closely linked to the primary 
one and can derive validity for itself only when its version 
synchronizes with the source tradition. This is of vital importance 
because itis such cases which are normally brought to the Dobhashi 
court at the headquarters where the merit of each appeal is decided 
according to the Primary Tradition of Chungliyimti. 

As an illustration of the nature and scope of the powers and 
functions of the PUTU MENDEN some basic laws are briefly 
enumerated below.3 


Ao Customary Law 
Civil Cases where appropriate fines are imposed : 

1. Ifanyone speaks out of turn during a council meeting and shows 
disrespect to it by doing so. 

2. If anyone makes a public announcement in the village without 
prior permission of the council. 

3. For creating public nuisance in the village through open quarrels. 

4. For not attending a general meeting of the village without any 
valid reason. 

5. On gossip-mongers and perpetual trouble-makers. 

6. For neglecting to convey information to relatives in times of 
illness and calamity, by persons entrusted with the job. 

7. Forcausing deliberate damage to village property like the Gate 
to the village, the arsu and the village resting place. 

8. For non-participation in collective labour like community fishing 
and hunting trips and general cleaning up of the village 
surroundings like the well and the net-work of foot paths leading 
to the distant fields. 

9. For wanton destruction of paddies and other cultivated forest 
areas. 

10. For non-payment of village taxes. 

11. For trespassing on others’ cultivated land and appropriating 
firewood and timber etc. 

12. For desecration of village wells and other water-sources. 

13. For selling the meat of dead animals. 

14. For creating enmity between villages by entering into disputes 
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Tradition related cases 

There is another type of law which concerns cases regarding 
the authenticity and true interpretation of the Tradition. In this 
context, the Ao concept of Yimkum and Lipok needs a little 
elaboration. 

Yimkum relates to the first establishment of a particular village. 
The clan/clans which are traditionally accepted to be the first settlers 
of a village are called Yimkumer or Yimkumers. This traditional 
right is sacrosanct and cannot and should not be challenged by 
anybody. To belong to such a clan/clans is a matter of great prestige 
because by virtue of being the first settlers of a village, they possess 
the prime land holdings, are automatically allotted the more 
important posts in the PUTU MENDEN, and are generally considered 
the ‘upper-crust of village society ! 

However there have been cases where this right has been 
challenged and attempts made to disinherit the traditional 
Yimkumers of some villages by distorting clan history. Persons found 
guilty of such attempts are fined seven cows or pigs. 

Within a clan too, sometimes, there are disputes about the 
‘seniority’ of its members. ‘Seniority’ means the order of descent 
from the eldest brother among the patriarchs of the clan. Whenever 
such disputes arise, persons knowledgeable about family trees trace 
and present the correct genealogy to establish hierarchy. Persons 
who are found guilty of trying to usurp seniority on false or incorrect 
evidence are fined seven pigs or cows. 

When translated, ‘Lipok Otsu’ means ‘story of origin’. In other 
words it means what has been referred to as the Primary Tradition. 
Anyone trying to distort or bring extraneous material to the 
traditional version of the story is fined five cows and pigs. 

Traditionally each clan among the Aos have their distinctive 
designs for textiles and tatoos. If anyone violates this clan distinction 
in these matters, it calls for a fine of two cows or two pigs. 

In conferences and big public meetings, if a person violates the 
norm of formal discourse a fine of one cow or pig is imposed on 
the person. 

Apart from these, there are customary laws regarding marriage, 
divorce, inheritance and adoption. Also, there are well laid-out 
land-management traditions. 
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2. 


Tekhenpa Ori : Though they too are required to perform tasks 
mentioned above, by virtue of their seniority the more onerous 
tasks are left to the youngsters. But if some messages are to be 
carried at night, like the news of a death or the approach of 
enemies, this group would be assigned the duty. 


. Pangkhang : This group’s specific task is to collect rice from 


each household when guests are to be entertained by the village. 
They also perform any other jobs assigned from time to time. 


. Kitsung Nozaba : This is the marriageable age group and when 


one marries he sets up anew household but continues to be a 
member of the group. The job of this group is to collect bamboo 
mats from the households whenever the village needs to erect 
temporary shelters as when medical teams visit and need separate 
cublicles for male and female patients. They also do other jobs 
assigned to them. 


. Azu-Akhang Nozaba, and 
. Azu-Akhang Tezenba : By the time this stage is reached, the 


members are considered experienced enough to speak and act 
on behalf of the village. All important messages are carried by 
this group. They survey and select each year’s ‘pok’, they collect 
fines imposed by the council, they allocate collective labour 
and it is this group which maintains the accounts of the village 
funds. 

Amo Saja Khozenba : This group is the official load carrier of 
the village who accompanies the council members on tours. 
When the British administrators came, for any kind of shipment 
of goods this group was sent. 


. Samen Nozaba, and 
. Samen Tezenba : Having come through all the previous stages, 


the members of these two groups are now considered eligible 
to be selected to the village council or Puttu Menden. Though 
members from Group 8 are also inducted they are considered 
trainee councillors. 


10. Resident Members : Members of this group organise and lead 


tiger and elephant hunts. They are also responsible for sending 
search parties for missing persons and those feared drowned. 


11. Maozenba Telakba : Three age-groups are combined in this. 


(a) Maozenba telakba - 3 years 
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and management of the ‘Pok’, like maintaining buffer zones against 
wild animals and creating such zones while burning the cleared 
areas before actual sowing, are carried out and supervised on orders 
from the Putu Menden. 


The Family in Ao-Naga Society 


Itis a universally accepted truth that the family is the first social 
unit in any culture. For the Aos too, the family is the most important 
social institution. The norms regarding the family are, therefore, 
the basis on which Ao-Naga society is founded. The first 
consideration is about who can begin a family. Only members of 
different clans can marry. Secondly, the ‘family’ for the Aos is a 
nuclear unit which must exist independently of any direct parental 
authority. The Aos reside in separate households and each household 
is responsible for its own up-keep and nurturing of children. Once 
acouple marries and establishes a separate household, this unit 
becomes a full-fledged member of the village and is bound by all its 
rules and regulations. 

The Aos’ patriarchal custom determines that the man is the 
head of the family. He can have only one wife at a time and all the 
children will carry his clan name. Though the Ao man will never 
neglect his parents and will look after their welfare as long as they 
are alive, itis understood and accepted that his first allegiance is to 
the unit of which he is the head. The custom of removing young 
male adolescents from the parents’ home and making them sleep 
with their peers in the male-dormitories called arvu is the first step 
in educating and preparing them for the role which they are to 
play later in life, so is the case with the girls. The rule of discipline 
which governs these institutions goes a long way to instil a sense of 
independence as well as an appreciation of social responsibilities 
in the young people which would help them manage a separate 
establishment when they marry. 

Thus it can be seen that the process of traditional ‘education’ 
among the Aos is directed towards moulding the young adults in 
such a way as to prepare them to play their roles as independent 
householders as well as responsible members of the village 
community. 
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traits of the youngsters. For instance, if the girl is reputed to be 
gluttonous or lazy, itis deemed a bad choice as the prosperity of 
the family depends on hard, physical labour in the fields and forests. 
Gluttony is also viewed almost as a crime, as the family’s harvest 
has to last till the next one year and the wife is the one who will be 
responsible for the store of food. On the other hand, a boy witha 
quick and uncontrollable temper is considered a bad match because 
he will be prone to enter into quarrels and disputes which will not 
only bring a ‘bad name’ but also will result in ‘fines’ which will 
make inroads into the new family’s assets. 

Practical considerations determine parental approval or 
disapproval because they are concerned about the ‘viability’of the 
new social unit which is going to be established by the couple. In 
case there is initial parental disapproval, if the couple seems 
adamant, they give in with the philosophical remark, “After all it is 
their life and their family”. Underlying this remark is the concept 
that whatever happens to them will be their responsibility. Thus, 
instances of ‘forced’ marriages among the Aos are truly rare. 

Once the choice is made, a formal process of ‘negotiation’ begins 
where the overtures are always made by the boy. Aformal proposal 
of marriage will be brought by some male members of the boy’s 
extended family, e.g. his maternal uncle or brother-in-law. In the 
Ao language such a formal communication is known as Odang 
Yokbor Yudang Yukba. Roughly translated, this means, ‘sending a 
message’. In the old times such overtures were accompanied by a 
token gift which tended to vary from village to village. In some, it 
was fish, freshly caught by the boy, and a parcel of salt. In others, 
itwas an axe-like hatchet (in common use among the Nagas called 
a“dao”). Such a dao is usually called a Senmen Nok. If the gift is 
accepted, the marriage is settled and a date is fixed for the occasion. 

If by any mischance, the betrothal is to be broken, after the 
girl's parents accept the gift, such a separation is considered 
tantamountto a divorce and is settled according to rules governing 
divorce among the Aos. 

Among the Aos, tradition asserts that no ‘barter’ whatsoever 
was ever practised when negotiating marriage. There was no ‘bride- 
price’ which would be demanded by her parents ( as was prevalent 
among some other Naga tribes like the Semas). 
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3. One of the friends brings a jug of rice-brew and keeps it in the 
house. 

4. The groom’s father brings a fine cock and keeps it in the house. 

5. He also brings a basket of rice and keeps it in the new house. 

6. The bride’s family provides a woven basket (of bamboo and 
cane) which contains new clothes. 

7. Other things like cooking-utensils, and the ingredients for 
cooking like salt, chillies and other spices are provided by both 
families. 


Marriage Ceremony 

Marriage feasts are given in both the households on the 
appointed day. In the olden days, invitation to both the feasts 
would go in the form of a small parcel of betel-nut and leaves, 
distributed by a relative, and the invitation was conveyed verbally. 

When the day’s festivities are over, the formal departure of the 
bride begins. She is accompanied by a few of her friends and 
escorted to her new home where the boy will be waiting with his 
friends. No females from the boy’s family are allowed to be present 
on this occasion. 

The girl’s friends carry a complete set of weaving tools for the 
new bride to her home. When she arrives, the boy’s party receives 
her with appropriate songs of welcome. 

After that the boy’s father kills the cock he had bought earlier 
and examines its entrails to predict the future for the new couple. 

Traditionally, from the day of the marriage for seven days the 
boy does not sleep with his wife. On the seventh day, the rice-brew 
which his friends have brought, is taken out and drunk. These 
seven days complete his last period of abstinence and on the eighth 
day only, he can consummate his marriage, and thus a new life 
begins for the couple. 


Note : The Marriage Day ... The information regarding the 
traditional practices relating to marriage is from a monograph by 
Rev. Takosungba of Ungma Village. Translated by the author and 
used with permission. 


The Ao-Naga Belief System 


Traditional religion among the Aos centered on the fundamental 
belief in the existence of supernatural powers in the universe. 
However, the concept of an all powerful deity did not exist in the 
ancient tradition. Their perception of evil was attributed more to 
the complexities of human nature than to any malevolent spirit or 
god. In the pantheon of the Ao, no spirit or Tsungrem is singled 
out as evil or malevolent. 

In the Ao vocabulary, the term Tsungrem is used in a non- 
discriminatory way to denote several gods. For example, Lijaba is a 
Tsungrem and so is Meyutsungba, the keeper of the Land of the 
Dead. Besides, the tradition speaks of several gods or Tsungrems 
who are associated with mountains, big stones, rivers, forest, etc. 

It would thus appear that there is no strict hierarchy in the 
system of belief in these Tsungrems. Lijaba is believed to be the 
creator of the earth, but this being so, his status does not seem to 
be any higher than any other Tsungrems. For the Aos, belief in the 
existence of a god or gods forms the core of their religion andis a 
guiding principle of their conduct in life. They believe that this 
god-head is the fountain of all blessings for human beings and that 
he provides them protection and prosperity. Therefore each 
individual is enjoined to revere god and conduct his/her personal 
life to merit his blessings. 


Different Tsungremsin the traditional Belief System 


1. Lijaba or the Creator of the Earth 

Lijaba is believed to be the creator of the earth and all living 
things and vegetation upon it. He is all-powerful and he causes 
natural calamities too when he is displeased with man. 

Aperson may earn Lijaba’s blessing or incur his wrath according 
to his attitudes towards him. Lijaba is supposed to reside below 
the earth and is responsible for everything that happens on it. 
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years of Christianity, which has done away with the extraordinary 
power of the stone fetish !" 

He goes on to cite several examples where the stones have 
displayed their mysterious powers since the olden days and which 
people even today, believe they possess. In a village called Knencha, 
(in Mokochung district) the then British administrator, one Mr. 
Adams was shown a stone which was revered by the villagers as 
possessing supernatural powers. His reaction was typical, he 
stamped on it and fired his rifle saying, “I do not believe it”. On 
reaching his bungalow that evening, he found that his prized milch 
cow had died suddenly and mysteriously. 

But the reaction of another Westerner, Dr. E.W.Clark, the first 
American Baptist Missionary among the Aos was different. On 
being shown such a stone at Mulung Kimong village and warned 
that one was not supposed to stare at it, he bowed his head and 
prayed, acknowledging its power. This stone was called Majilong. 
Translated, it means ‘do not-look-stone’. 

The Aos believe in yet another class of Tsungrems who were 
supposed to cause illness and other misfortunes. They were believed 
to existin small springs, lakes, lowland, stagnant waters and deserted 
sites, bamboo groves and deep jungles. Certain trees were also 
said to be the abode of these harmful Tsungrems. Of all these, the 
most dreaded were the Tsungrem of the waters called Atsu 
Tsungrem or Ahlachetla who lived in rivers, lakes and stagnant 
waters. Anyone who was caught by these Tsungrems never survived. 

Traditional belief in the existence of such supernatural powers 
around man, however, does not portray man as being merely at the 
mercy of such powers. The Aos also believed that there were certain 
powers inherent in man himself. This belief is exemplified in two 
important concepts. 

(a) Man himself has a personal spirit called Tiar or Tiyar. This 
word can be roughly translated as Destiny or also as personal aura 
or power. Also, that he has the means to somehow withstand some 
powers like ghosts. 

(b) Besides these, the Aos also believed in the existence of ghosts 
who they say are the spirits of those who have died unnatural 
death, i.e., accidents, murder victims and even suicides. It is these 
spirits who are unwilling or unable to go to the Land of the Dead, 
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The Aos believe that every individual has a number of souls 
men, six and women, five. Of these, the principal soul is the one 
which sustains the life-force in the person. When this soul departs 
from the body, then the person dies. The next important soul 
turns into a hawk and flies away. It is believed that a soul which 
turns into a hawk resides in the pupil of the eye in both men and 
women. Perhaps it is because of this that a dying person’s eyes 
look vacant and of such persons, the Aos say that ‘the soul has 
already fled from the eye’. When death occurs, a hawk usually 
comes and sits on the person’s house or simply hovers around in 
the neighbourhood. It is believed this soul also goes to the Land of 
the Dead and visits the earth in its hawk form from time to time. 

The other minor souls, four in men and three in women, remain 
in the body, sustaining it for sometime till they turn into stones, 
insects, and sticks etc. and become part of the universe. The Aos 
believe that when a person is ill, it is because one of these minor 
souls is being held captive by evil forces. And so, appropriate 
sacrifices are offered to a Tsungrem or god of a particular place 
for the release of the soul, so that the sick person may recover. 

Traditionally, the Aos observed a mourning period of six days 
for men and five days for women. The dead would be kept ona 
bamboo platform in the outer room of the house, and during the 
days of mourning the loved ones and relatives would offer food 
and drinks to it, talking to it as though it were still alive. 

These elaborate rituals were observed because of the belief that 
until the body decomposes, some of its souls are still in the body 
and that they too should be released in a proper manner. After 6 
or 5 days, as the case may be, the body is transferred to a common 
graveyard in the outskirts of the village and kept on a bamboo 
platform, exposed to the elements, untill the body mingles with 
the earth and becomes one with it. 

The Aos believe that the soul is immortal and that there is life 
after death. Man’s sojourn on the earth is but a phase and does 
not come to an end with the death and decay of the corporeal 
body. The popular tradition even claims that at a certain point of 
time when man, beasts and gods lived together and when there 
was no clear-cut distinction between light and darkness, man knew 
the art or magic to bring back the dead to life, i.e. to recall the soul 
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was due to man’s increasing wickedness and evil. Therefore instead 
of man controlling death, it now conquers man and ends all his 
ambitions and aspirations on earth once and for all. 

Just as there is a land of the living, called Akumliyim, the Aos 
believe that there is a Land of the Dead and that every person is 
bound to go there sooner or later. They believe that when the soul 
leaves the body, it journeys towards this destination known as asu- 
LI-YıM or the Land of the Dead. 

There are several popular assumptions about the exact location 
of this Land of the Dead. According to one version, it is an 
underground world where all the souls of the dead people go 
after death in order to begin a new kind of existence. This version 
says that the souls of man can go only downward. But there are 
others who speak of the Land of the Dead in the sky where all 
the souls live together. The advocates of this theory say that this 
land must lie in the sky, as in the legends, all unearthly creatures 
like angels always descend from the sky and therefore their abode 
must be the sky. 

There is yet another popular version which designates a mountain 
beyond the Wokha Hills (Lotha Area) called Dipu Tenem as the 
Land of the Dead. The Aos claim that on a clear day, white strips 
can be seen at the base of this mountain from the Ao area, which 
they say, are the garments of the dead which they discard after 
washing themselves in a stream nearby before entering the Land of 
the Dead. 

Wherever this Land of the Dead is supposed to be, there is 
however absolute unanimity in the popular belief that in order to 
reach there the dead have to wash themselves in a stream called 
LONGRITSU and until the dead reach the shore of this stream on the 
third day after death, it is said that they travel in their earthly form 
of flesh and bones, though invisible from the living. But as soon as 
they wash themselves in the water of this stream, a transformation 
takes place. 

Their former shapes are replaced by a thinness and transparency 
which appear to them grotesque in comparison to their earthly 
forms. So they weep bitter tears of regret for themselves and 
nostalgia for the loved onces they left behind on the earth because 
this transformation is the final proof that they have left the land of 
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the individuals and the villagers, when this was done in strict 
accordance with the rules governing the practice. Customary law 
decreed that no acts of hostility should be committed before a 
state of war was declared against another village. If anyone violated 
this rule, he was hauled up before his own village court and 
appropriate punishment was meted out. Any head thus won by a 
warrior was declared taboo and had to be destroyed. Such acts are 
said to be condemned by Meyutsungba; and warriors who won 
heads illegally were punished in the Land of the Dead too. 

In order to pass through the portals of Meyutsungba, the souls 
have to undergo a test. It is said that a tree stands in the court-yard 
of this god which men have to pierce with their spears, and women, 
with an implement used for weaving. Those who miss the mark are 
supposed to be the bad ones and are set aside for punishment. The 
good are allowed to enter into the Land of the Dead and are assigned 
better places, whereas those who fail the test are to enter into the 
land through a different terrain, full of brambles and prickly bushes. 
Itis said that at every step, they are bruised and lacerated and that 
the burdens they carry on their backs become heavier by the 
moment. In the Land of the Dead, which they enter after so much 
hardship, they are assigned the bad places where they begin a life 
of suffering and pain. 

According to traditional belief, both the ‘good place’ and the 
‘bad place’ were in the Land of the Dead itself. In modern usage, 
two distinct terms ‘Kotak’ (heaven) and ‘molumi’ (hell) have currency 
which are supposed to be the two distant locations. This dichotomy 
seems to be the result of Christian teaching which was brought to 
the Ao area by American Baptist missionaries more than a hundred 
and twenty seven years ago. In contrast, the Aos believed in only 
one location for the dead, Asuliyim or the Land of the Dead. 

As to the duration of life in this Land of the Dead, there is an 
interesting belief among the Aos ! The time span in this land which 
can be described as eternity, appears to be divided into stages. 
Even here, Meyutsungba allots various life-spans to all who enter 
his kingdom. After living out the first span allocated to it, a soul 
dies again and passes on to a shadowy abode where, it seems, the 
process of expiation takes on a more drastic and dramatic form. 
For example, it is said that if a man had been cruel to his dog on 
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The salient features of this simplistic system of belief 
acknowledge the fact that beyond human ken and comprehension, 
there is a power or powers which govern the mystery surrounding 
human existence. These powers are potent and powerful and hence 
deserve man’s worship and adoration. In the presence of these 
powers, man is puny and vulnerable. To understand their existence 
he should lead an honest and truthful life. He should be in their 
favour to prosper in life. 

Belief in life after death added another higher goal to human 
endeavours and enhanced his religious aspirations. 

In the forms of worship followed by the Aos, the rituals always 
involved sacrifice. Since man’s wealth was calculated in terms of 
livestock, domestic animals were used as offerings to the gods. 
Accompanying this was the observance of what is now commonly 
known as ‘genna’ or abstinence. 


Worship and Ritualistic Sacrifices 


Worship and sacrifices can be roughly classified into two types: 
(a) Regular, (b) Irregular. 


Regular worships : 

In this category, Tsungrem mong or worship of Lijaba, the 
creator of the world is the most important. In recent times, this 
has also come to be known as Tsungremong Festival of the Aos, 
which is observed in the first week of August for three days. 

This is observed in order to invoke Lijaba’s blessings for a good 
yield, and for protection of crops from all calamities. 

Strict observance of all procedures are ensured, otherwise Lijaba’s 
wrath can cause havoc among the people. 

For three days, men, women and children of the village are 
confined within the village gate. All manual work is prohibited, 
even by the slaves. No visitors or guests are allowed in the village. 
Stamping or spitting on the ground and even speaking loudly or 
shouting is not allowed. Fetching water from the well is allowed 
but the load must be carried on the shoulder only, not on the 
head. 

The offering to Lijaba must be new and fresh wine, fresh food, 
cooked in a new fireplace. 
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which are stuck on the front doorpost to mark the beginning of 
sacrifice and worship. It is said that when Lijaba visits the household 
on the last night, if he does not see the sprig of Jangpet waon any 
doorpost, that household incurs his wrath, and misfortunes and 
calamities are sure to befall that family. 

So great is the people’s awe of Lijaba’s powers that another 
minor sacrifice and genna is observed three weeks after 
Tsungremong. The purpose is to offset any adverse reaction from 
Lijaba just in case there were some lapses during the main 
ceremonies. Even when the people feel that Tsungremong sacrifices, 
worship and observances went off perfectly, this ceremony called 
Lljaba za (Lijaba small) is observed as a safety measure lest Lijaba, 
inhis wrath, should curse the crops or cause other natural calamities. 

Another important event in the traditional calendar of 
ceremonies and sacrifices is Moatsu which is observed during spring 
(1st to 6th May of every year). This is comparatively more joyous 
and festive, an occasion for rejoicing as the seeds are sown and the 
first important phase of cultivation is over. This is also a time to 
offer appropriate sacrifices to the powers for a plentiful harvest. 

During the first three days of Moatsu certain taboos are observed 
like, abstention from travel, abstention from sex, and abstention 
from entertaining guests. The fireplace is newly made, enough 
firewood is collected and water is stored. Every household brews 
new wine, cooks special dishes, exchanges gifts and visits friends 
and relatives, dressed in new and colourful dresses. 

The village priest offers the sacrifice and conducts the ceremonial 
prayers invoking God's blessings on the crops and the people. 

Moatsu is also the occasion when young boys and girls of the 
village mix freely, sing and dance together, and get to know each 
other better. Friendships forged during this time often mature and 
culminate in marriage. 

There are two important features of this festival which are: 

(a) Kimak, literally translated means invading or capturing the 

house, and 

(b) Tug of war between men and women. 


(a) Kimak : This is done by groups of people who visit the house 
of the village headman and other rich persons. The host offers the 
visitors wine and meat and they spend the time singing and dancing. 
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observed for events like droughts, devastation of crops caused by 
locusts, earthquakes, hailstorms, landslides or outbreak of fire. 

Notable among the irregular ceremonies are those related to 
death. 

When anormal death occurs, a mourning period of six days for 
amale and five days for a female is observed during which members 
of the family do not bathe or go out to fields and jungles. In short, 
all normal activities come to a standstill. On the last day, the 
mourners go to a nearby stream for ceremonial bathing and 
cleansing. This is followed by a big feast for the entire village, and 
the normal life begins again. This period of mourning is called 
Nokho Mong and is observed very strictly. Otherwise, it was believed 
that the dead will carry away his favourite person from the family. 

But there is another form of mourning which is observed for 
those who die due to unnatural causes like drowning in a river, 
falling from a tree or high cliff, being killed by a wild animal, dying 
during childbirth, or even suicide. This period of mourning is called 
Menen Mong (Menen means dirty or even sinful). 

Whereas in Nokho Mong, only the immediate family observes 
the stipulated period of mourning, in Menen Mong the entire village 
observes six days’ mourning. But for the immediate family the 
mourning continues for an entire month (a lunar one). They 
abandon forever their old home, their livestock, granaries and fields. 
They live on the outskirts of the village in a makeshift shelter. They 
live solely on the charity of relatives and well-wishers. After thus 
spending a month of mourning, they go to a river to cleanse 
themselves and come back to the village to start life anew, with the 
help of donations from relatives and other villagers, in a new house 
on a new site. 

Thus the bereaved family begins a new life in poverty. The name 
of the person who dies an unnatural death is not renewed by the 
clan. The process of purification undergone by the unfortunate 
family is known as Menen-pongi (roughly translated, it means 
washing away sin or ‘atonement from sin’). 

With the advent of Christianity, this particular type of mourning 
and atonement is no longer practised as it is extremely costly for 
the affected family and impractical to say the least. 

In the absence of any written code or procedure of worship, it 
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count of days based on the waxing and waning of the moon. The 
final dates were then decided by the council of priests. However if 
any calamity or death occured very close to the chosen date, it was 
then postponed to a later day. 

Outside the parameters of this orderly system of beliefs, there 
existed certain other beliefs which cannot be called strictly religious. 
Nor can they be dismissed as mere superstitions because the 
practitioners were common people and were accepted by the society 
in general. 

One such belief is the possession of some extraordinary powers 
by some persons, who could act as ‘mediums’ between the living 
and the dead. Such persons’ powers were even acknowledged by 
the priests who would direct people to the particular person 
whenever the need arose. It is believed that messages and queries 
could be carried between the living and the dead through the powers 
of such persons. 

The methods were almost universal. The medium would go 
into atrance and would seem unconscious. He would begin speaking 
in strange languages, and when his condition returned to normal, 
he would recount his experience and convey to the relative of the 
dead person all news and messages from the dead. It is said that in 
the olden days, such persons were a highly paid lot. 

Another phenomenon which deserves mention is the existence 
of certain persons who are believed to possess additional souls or 
spirits which have actual shapes of tigers. Though, such phenomena 
are not exclusive to the Aos only, what is presented in the following 
pages is from the oral tradition of the Aos, regarding this strange 
and fascinating phenomenon. 


Tiger-Soul : An Ao-Naga Belief 


This Ao-Naga belief about tiger-soul perhaps has its origin in a 
myth which belongs to a more distant time. 

The Aos say that at one time in the beginning of the earth there 
was no distinction between light and darkness and that men and 
animals lived together in perfect understanding and harmony. 
Therefore there are tales of girls being ‘married’ to tigers and lovely 
maidens having trees as lovers. The underlying meaning from these 
tales perhaps can be interpreted as the belief that the human soul 
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form of a living human being. In India it is said that a certain root 
brings about the metamorphosis and that another root is used for 
the antidote”. (p.76) 

The tiger is commonly found in the jungles of India and is 
therefore often associated with the concept of a ‘bush-soul’ in many 
primitive lores of the country. 

Alexander Haggetry Krappe, in his book, The Science of Folklore 


says. 


It is not surprising that in India the tiger plays approximately 
the role of the Northern Wolf .....”4 

In the North-Eastern region of India alone, tales about tiger- 
men abound in the folklores of the Lushais, the Nagas, the Bodos 
and the Garos too. 

What is perhaps noteworthy about the Ao-Naga belief is that 
here the ‘tale’ part is subservient to a very well-structured system 
of belief about the existence of certain people with tiger-souls. 

While the story of Yajangla is now considered as one of the 
magical tales, there are authentic accounts of the belief in tiger- 
spirits current among the Aos even today. The theoretical aspects 
of such a belief as discussed here have been obtained from a person 
who is reputed to be tiger himself. The extremely methodical system 
of belief is briefly presented below : 

The Aos believe that some persons have their souls which reside 
in atiger. According to this belief, the tiger, which embodies the 
man or woman's spirit is no different in appearance from other 
tigers in the forest except that the particular animal has a strong 
sense of affinity and attachment to the person whose soul or spirit 
he is supposed to embody. 

It is commonly believed that such an affinity comes about in 
two ways. 

(1) Itis inherited from an ancestor. 

(2) Itis acquired through application to one who is reputed to 
be in possession of such a power. If the applicant's prayer is to be 
granted, he will be offered a cup of wine or pipe of smoke by the 
person to whom he has appealed. However, this power will be 
transferred only after the death of the person concerned. When a 
person inherits the tiger-soul i.e., is destined from birth to have a 
tiger-soul, he is distinguished from a person of the second category 
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particular limb of the patient as directed by his powers. Sucha 
wizard is also credited with the power to foretell the future in a 
general way, like the season's harvests, natural calamities or sudden 
deaths of eminent persons of the village. 

There is another aspect to the powers enjoyed by the person 
with the tiger-soul. Though not totally evil, such powerful persons 
are reputed to use their powers to take revenge on an enemy. Very 
often this is done by chasing the enemy, in his tiger form, in order 
to frighten him, by destroying the other’s crops by rampage and by 
killing the enemy's prize bull or fattest pig. Such killings are always 
distinguishable because of the tell-tale marks left by the tiger. 
However, there is no account anywhere of a person said to be 
killed or even injured by the tiger-soul. 

In case of illness, the animal’s symptoms are believed to be felt 
by the man also. As to injuries, if the tiger has been pierced by a 
porcupine quill, for instance, the man too will experience a similar 
pain on the exact spot as on the animal, as though he too has been 
injured by a sharp object, even though there is no visible mark on 
his body. Bullet injuries sustained by the animal are supposed to be 
felt by the man as such. The process of healing, too, is said to take 
place simultaneously on the man as well as on the tiger. This writer 
herself knew aman who was supposed to possess the tiger-spirit. 
This man was reported to have accosted a renowned hunter of the 
town for having inflicted injuries on his person. Though the hunter 
was baffled at first, things became clear to him when he remembered 
that two nights earlier he had shot at a tiger while hunting but had 
failed to kill him. He knew then, that the other was referring to the 
injury caused to the tiger. It is even said that if the tiger, while 
roaming in the forest so much as takes a tumble, the man too 
stumbles in a similar fashion at the exact moment. 

When the tiger is caught in a trap in the forest, a most fascinating 
thing happens. The man whose tiger-soul is thus trapped, begins to 
behave in a most curious way. He scratches the walls, stamps on 
the ground as caged animals do, and emits loud animal growls. 
Then the members of his family realise what has happened to the 
tiger in the forest. They devise some ways in order to help release 
the tiger from the trap. 

They set up certain obstacles in the house for the man to jump 
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The relatives then erect a funeral platform for the tiger (just as 
they do for their dead) and strew flowers and leaves on the body 
as amark of respect. 

The erection of the funeral platform for the tiger indicates that 
itis given a human status because it was a man’s soul. Such a ritual 
disposal of the dead tiger is supposed to ensure the prosperity and 
well-being of the particular family. Itis also believed that one member 
of the family will, sooner or later, ‘inherit’ a tiger soul. 

Itis clear from this account that whoever possesses a tiger-soul 
is certainly an ‘extraordinary’ person. But there is a certain 
ambivalence in the popular attitude towards such a phenomenon 
of being. Such a person is both admired and pitied at the same 
time; admired because he seems to lead an enchanted life with 
unlimited supernatural powers and more often than not is quite 
well-to-do; pitied, because once the power is on him; he is entirely 
controlled by it and he cannot be free of it except by death. The 
struggle for survival now acquires a dual nature, that of aman as 
well as of an animal. 

There are some very interesting accounts of the experiences of 
such persons recorded earlier. 

J.P. Mills, in his book on the Ao-Nagas gives a few examples. 
One of them is stated below : 

The most famous ‘medicine-man’ in the Ao country 
is Tsoknungtemshi of Ungr. Itis said that several times 
persons who have laughed at him and expressed 
disbelief in his powers have been told that they would 
meet his leopard at a certain spot and have done so. 
The animal is said to wander round his house and 
come to him for scraps of meat. In 1914 Akhoia ringed 
and killed his leopard. Tsoknungtemshi developed 
ulcers corresponding to the places where a stick had 
been fixed to keep the dead leopard’s jaws open. He 
saved his life by procuring another leopard and 
drinking an infusion of scraping from the ‘daos’ and 
spears with which his animal had been killed.® 

Mills goes on to say, 

It is believed that when a ‘medicine-man’ dies his 
leopard dies too. There was an old woman of 
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Though there are instances of such beliefs nearer home among 
other tribes of the North-East e.g. the Lushais, Garos, Bodos and 
other Naga tribes too, there are certain elements in the Ao-Naga 
belief about tiger-spirits which can be termed exclusive or unique. 

First of all, the absence of any deliberate malevolence in the use 
of the supernatural powers relating to this phenomenon is 
remarkable. Whatever ‘killing’ is done, be it in the Yajangla story 
or in the recorded accounts, takes place due to the animal-ness of 
the spirit rather than any deliberate direction from the person 
possessing such a power. Yajangla pleaded her case by saying that 
when she assumed the form of the tigress through magic, she was 
no longer human but a savage animal and behaved as one. Ithas 
also to be stated that there is no account of any human being 
harmed, maimed or killed by a spirit-tiger in any prevalent record. 

The other noteworthy point regarding this myth is the fact that 
the present version seems to have evolved from the earliest belief 
of the Aos regarding man’s relationship with animals as mentioned 
earlier. Such a belief then underwent a certain modification where 
the magic formula got incorporated and tales like Yajangla’s began 
to form a part of the tradition of the Aos. 

Exactly when and how the present form of the belief gained 
credence and circulation is difficult to pinpoint. But one can surmise 
that when the Ao social structure became well established, with 
well-defined modes of self-government and even forms of worship 
according to an accepted set of beliefs, such a belief may have 
evolved as a corollary to the usual set of gods or spirits who 
dominate the system of beliefs of any people. Ina sense, though 
the tiger-spirit belief belongs to the domain of the supernatural, 
one can perhaps say that such beliefs are early man’s attempts at 
establishing a direct, tangible relationship between himself of the 
real, natural world and the forces of the unseen supernatural world 
as symbolised by amember of the animal kingdom because he (the 
animal) at one time is believed to have belonged to man’s world. 

While describing the accounts of the experience of the were- 
tigers in his book, Mills records an interesting observation. 

Pangrmiri of Ungma is another leopard-man of note. 
Though a Christian he does not doubt for a moment 
the existence of his familiar spirit and is reported 
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8. Peursen, C.A. : The Leopard Society from the Strategy of Culture. 
(Amsterdam, North Holland Publishing Company, 1994), 
Chapter II. 

9. Mills : p.248. 

10. Mills : p.248. 


Note : The account of persons with tiger-souls is based on a tape- 
recording made by one Mr. R.Jamir of Mopungchukit Village, who 
himself is reputed to possess a tiger-soul. Translated from Ao by 
the author and used by permission. 
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Studied alive, myth.... is not an explanation in 
satisfaction of a scientific interest, but a narrative 
resurrection of a primeval reality, told in satisfaction 
of deep religious wants, moral cravings, social 
submissions, assertions, even practical requirements. 
Myth fulfils in primitive culture an indispensable 
function: it expresses, enhances, and codifies belief; 
it safeguards and enforces morality; it vouches for the 
guidance of man. Myth is thus a vital ingredient of 
human civilisation; it is not an idle tale, but a hard 
worked active force; it is not an intellectual explanation 
or an artistic imagery, but a pragmatic charter of 
primitive faith and moral wisdom.... These stories.... 
are to the natives a statement of a primeval, greater, 
and more relevant reality, by which the present life, 
fates and activities of mankind are determined, the 
knowledge of which supplies man with the motive 
for ritual and moral actions, as well as with indications 
as to how to perform.’ 

Such excercises in the development of a culture would imply 
that man is constantly trying to find a suitable context for a proper, 
meaningful relationship between himself and the powers 
surrounding him, and at times to harness these powers for himself. 
One recurrent theme in the mythical world is the point of 
interconnection between the natural and profane order and the 
supernatural and sacred one. The attempt at articulating these 
perceptions seem to vary from culture to culture both at the 
synchronic and diachronic levels. This poses the dilemma for 
scholars in arriving at any precise, and at the same time 
comprehensive, definition of what a myth really is. 

Discussing the problems of definition, G.S. Kirk, in his book 
The Nature of Greek Myths, suggests a simple solution when he 
Says, 

It is probably better and less methodologically 
constricting at an early stage of the enquiry, to accept 
that several different kinds of traditional tales (with 
certain obvious exceptions like moralising fables and 
historical tales) come under the heading of myth !4 
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The plains of Assam must have appeared so much more attractive 
in comparison to the hills where the Aos lived; and though the 
creation of the world is attributed to Lijaba, the emphasis in the 
myth is not on how but why the Ao region is what it is. 


How Man Came into Being 


Though Lijaba is generally accepted as the creator of all living 
beings, including mankind, when the Aos talk of the creation of 
their first forefathers, the reference always goes back to a place call 
Lungterok from where, it is claimed, the first Ao ancestors emerged 
out of the earth ‘one after another’. The term used for this 
phenomenon in the Ao language is Poktet. Literally translated, it 
means ‘burst out’. 

The myth further goes on to say that there were six human 
beings who ‘burst out’ of the six stones. Hence the place of origin 
is known as Lung terok. (Lung meaning stone, terok meaning six). 

Of these, there were three males and three females. The men 
were LONGPOK, TONGPOK and LONGJAKREP. The women were 
LONGKAPOKLA, YONGMENALA and ELONGSE. In a variant of the myth 
LONGKAPOKLA is also Known as LENDINA. 

The myth further states that the first marriages took place in 
the following manner - 

TONGPOK married ELONGSE, 

LONGPOK married LONGKAPOKLA/LENDINA, 

LONGJAKREP married YONGMENALA. 

Further, these three men are said to be patriarchs of the three 


main Ao clans: 
LONGPOK - PONGENER CLAN 
TONGPOK - LONGKUMER CLAN 


LONGJAKREP - JAMIR CLAN 


In perpetuation of this tradition, these three names are the 
exclusive property of the clans mentioned above. (See chapter on 
Ao-Naga names) 

These first patriarchs established a village called Chungliyimti 
where, itis believed, the Aos lived for several generations and where 
all the social norms, rules of village administration and religious 
rites and rituals were formulated. 
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Why the Sun Rises after Cockcrow 


Though by popular decision, light and darkness were supposed 
to occur at regular intervals, the sun, bringer of light, once upon a 
time, refused to follow this routine. A great darkness enveloped 
the entire earth because it went and hid in a cave and did not 
come near the earth for a very long time. 

Life on earth became miserable and all the animals of the earth 
gathered in great fear and worry, and held a big conference. They 
discussed, argued and debated among themselves as to how to 
make the sun come back to earth and give them light. After lengthy 
discourses and heated debates, they arrived at a consensus. They 
would send a representative from the animals to the sun and he, 
on behalf of all the other would try to plead with him and persuade 
him to come back to earth. Everyone present agreed that the cock 
should be sent and so he became the official representative of the 
animals to go and present their petition to the sun. 

Accordingly, the cock went in search of the sun with this great 
responsibility. The journey was long, arduous and fraught with many 
dangers because of the great darkness that enveloped the earth. 
But he did manage to reach the sun’s hiding place. He explained 
his errand to the sun and requested him to come back to give light 
to the earth. He enumerated the travails of all those on the earth, 
how dark it was and how cold it was. 

But the sun was unmoved by the tale of suffering on the earth 
and refused to come back. The cock also persisted with his pleas, 
enumerating again and again the miseries of the animals on account 
of the great darkness. But the sun was adamant; he would never 
come back to earth. 

The cock was growing frantic; he realized that the sun could 
not be won over by direct tactics. So he tried another method. He 
pretended to concede defeat and told the sun that since he, the 
great sun refused to come back to earth, he, the emissary of the 
miserable creatures would have to go back to tell them of the failure 
of his mission. But he added, since the way back was long and 
would have to be undertaken in darkness which might conceal 
many enemies, would he, the great sun, show him alittle light if he 
signalled his distress by crowing. To such a humble and innocuous 
request, of course, the mighty sun in his magnanimity, acceded. 
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When such infliction went on for quite some time and appeared 
to become a regularity, the moon decided to leave the earth and 
go far away from it where it would be safe from such cruel treatment. 

That is why, the Aos claim, that the moon is so far away from 
the earth. And they explain that the dark spots on its face are the 
marks of ashes and cowdung spattered on it by the cruel children 
of the earth. 

This irrevocable distancing of the moon from the earth has 
become the subject of many a folksong. Children sing asong ina 
particular village called Changki by way of inviting the moon to 
come down to earth and play with them again. 

The song addressed to the moon is a kind of make-believe 
conversation with the moon, where two groups of children take 
part, one group singing the answers of the moon in reply to the 
children’s pleas and questions. 


O moon, O moon, 

Whose moon are you now ? 
Come down 

And let's be friends again. 


O I cannot do that now 
For | belong so far away 
And there is no one to guard the house today. 


What happened to your mother 
Where is she ? 


O she has gone to my maternal uncle’s field today 
So | cannot go out to play. 


Why can’t your sister guard the house ? 
O She is busy husking paddy. 


What about your father then ? 
Ohe has gone to the neighbour’s 
To help him repair his roof. 

So you see, there is no one here 
Except me, to guard the house. 


The moon’s answers, subtle but firm, thus establish its distance 
and alienation from the earth. 
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So they secretly resolved to spy on the activities of these two 
brothers. 

One night when the brothers were out on their regular visit to 
the water source they were secretly followed by the villagers and 
were surprised in the act of collecting clear water from the pool 
inside the cave. 

At first, the villagers were very angry with the brothers for keeping 
this treasure to themselves and they were soundly berated by the 
elders. But by and by, they were forgiven when all the people began 
to enjoy drinking and using the crystal-clearwater. Also, it was 
proclaimed that a commemorative name could be used by members 
of the clan to which these brothers belonged so that the credit for 
discovering water could be given to them for posterity. It is said that 
these brothers belonged to the Jamir clan. And the names Sempirong 
and /msenpirong and the Mongsen equivalent Tsuongchang 
(meaning one who discovered water) are associated with the 
discovery of water by Aos. Tradition has also ensured that these 
names are the exclusive property of this clan only, because, according 
to the myth, these two Jamirs were the discoverers of water. 


How Man Appropriated Fire 


Once upon atime, itis said, fire and water got into a quarrel 
about who was the greater of the two. After a long battle, it appeared 
that fire would have to accept defeat because the might of water 
could quench even the mightiest of raging fires. So in shame, fire 
went and hid himself in a cave. 

One day a monkey discovered the fire in the cave and at fire’s 
fervent request, agreed to guard him day and night so that nobody 
could discover his hiding place. The monkey also swore that he 
would not divulge the secret to anyone. 

However, there was a grasshopper in the vicinity of the cave, 
who became quite friendly with the monkey. In due course of time 
the monkey grew careless and divulged the fire’s secret to the 
grasshopper but warned that if it revealed this secret to anyone 
else, he would be struck blind. But the grasshopper also could not 
keep the secret to himself for very long, and one day he told a man 
of the fire’s hiding place. The man went to the cave and fought 
with the monkey and defeated him. After that he brought fire to 
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from the beautiful bird grew up to be a very handsome and 
accomplished youth and his fame spread far and wide. Longkongla 
too prospered and became the owner of many paddies and a great 
number of various domestic animals. 

As mother and son prospered thus, many a villager became 
jealous of the two and incited the whole village to plot their 
destruction. After several unsuccessful attempts on the youth’s life, 
the villagers, during a collective fishing expedition, treacherously 
drowned him in a deep eddy of the river and made it appear as an 
accident. But when Longkongla was told by his closest friend about 
the facts of the incident, she began to plot her revenge on the 
villagers. 

One day, while all the men and women of the village had gone 
to their fields (at a considerable distance away from the village) 
she gathered the young children and fed them a sumptuous feast. 
She then lured them into an empty house and set fire to it, thus 
killing all of them. 

Itwas open hostility now, between Longkongla and the villagers. 
When her life was threatened several times, she had to flee from 
the village. But here her supernatural allies came to her aid. They 
sent her a fine thread from the sky on which to escape from her 
enemies. As she clung to the thread and was being gradually pulled 
heavenward she was prohibited to look towards the earth even 
once. Midway Longkongla could not bear to ignore the cries of 
her domestic animals that were clamouring to come along with 
her. In her anxiety for them, she glanced towards the earth. The 
thread snapped and she dashed upon the sharp branches of a tree 
called Kabusing. Thus died this mythical heroine. 

Incidentally, till today, this particular tree, when cut, oozes a 
reddish sap which the Aos say is Longkongla’s blood. And it is 
believed that all her domestic animals who fled from the village 
along with her became the wild animals inhabiting the Ao areas - 
boars (from pigs), stags (cows), deer (goats), wolves (dogs), ocelots 
(cats), wild fowls (chickens), etc. The Aos still refer to these wild 
animals as Longkongla’s animals. 

And the Ozukumeris one of those clans among the Aos who 
trace their origin not to Lungterok but to Songmaket, who was 
transformed into man from a bird’s feather and raised by 
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On the other hand, his friend Temezakba, was cunning and always 
on the lookout for tricking his friends, especially Alemba. (In the 
Changki dialect, there is a term Koba, which means a friend, and is 
used by members of different clans to address each other. If both 
belong to the same clan the term used is Kuti, which also means a 
friend.) 

These two boys, who called each other Koba decided to go 
looking for a type of tuber called achain the Changki dialect and 
shiin the Ao language. They went deep into the forest. In those 
days rice was unknown and people lived on yam, wild leaves and 
fruits only. 

Alemba, the simpleton, being ignorant, asked his friend how to 
dig for the acha. The clever friend said, “You should dig the earth 
where you see the vines growing, until the entire root is exposed”. 
(Itis said that this type of yam grows deep in the soil and one has 
to dig quite a lot before one can uproot it.) Temezabka added, 
“Then you cut off the bottom portion, throw it way and collect 
only the top half. 

Now everyone knows that in yam the bottom portion is white 
and edible but the top portion is brownish and not edible. But 
Alemba did not know this and so he diligently followed his friend’s 
advice. He dug out a great number of yams, chopped off the bottom 
half and collected only the top in his carrying basket. 

Meanwhile Temezabka, the clever one, was watching his friend 
digging and doing as he was instructed. When his friend’s basket 
was full, he saw him take it towards a small stream nearby. So he 
hurriedly collected all the portions thrown away by Alemba and 
soon joined him by the stream. They started to wash the yam 
before setting out for home. 

When Alemba looked at Temezakba’s collections, he saw that it 
was white whereas his was reddish brown. There was a perplexed 
look on his face and he asked his friend why his lot was different 
from the other. Temezakba pretended to be surprised and after a 
pause, said, “Oh, it may be so because | am washing my yam up- 
stream whereas you are quite downstream.” Alemba then said, “In 
that case | shall wash mine again, this time at the very fountain- 
head so that it becomes white.” Saying so he started upstream. His 
friend, who knew that no amount of washing would turn the yam 
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Changki) to do the job. Alemba was still crying and so when Khoza 
went in, he too was showered with the tear drops. He rushed out 
and said that something strange was going on and so he, Khoza 
would rather incur the wrath of the King than dare risk his life 
inside. 

The King tiger was puzzled and so he decided to investigate. 
When he went near the place where the rice was kept, he too felt 
drops of water on him. But being the King and not giving in to 
fear, he began sniffing all around him, especially in the direction 
from where the water drops had fallen. 

In the meantime Alemba was so petrified at seeing this huge 
tiger, that he became still, holding his breath. The tiger poked its 
face towards Alemba and in the process, some strands of his 
whiskers went inside Alemba’s nostrils at which Alemba let out a 
mighty sneeze - “Achoo”, which sounded ferocious in the still night. 
Thinking that there was a mighty animal lurking nearby, the King 
tiger also bolted out and dashed into the jungle. Seeing this, all the 
other tigers turned their tails and ran away, leaving all the meat 
behind. 

Soon it was morning and Alemba came out of his hiding place 
and saw the meat lying about. So, instead of the yam, he carried 
the legs of cows, pigs and deer and set out for home. On reaching 
home, he took out the tenderest portions of the meat and made a 
curry putting a lot of red chillies. He took some for his friend and 
went to Temezakba’s house. 

When they met, Alemba asked his friend to close his eyes and 
open his mouth. Temezakba did as he was told, and Alemba put a 
fistful of the curry into his mouth. It was hot but tasty. So Temezakba 
wanted to know how Alemba came by the meat, to which he replied, 
“After you left me alone in the jungle, | happened to come across 
adeer which was moving his bowels. So | put my hand inside him 
and pulled out his innards which | brought home. The curry was 
made of that”. 

When Temezakba heard this, he thought that it was a novel way 
of obtaining meat and that he should also try his luck. So the next 
day he set out for the jungle. He roamed far and wide, and by 
afternoon, almost gave up his plan because he could not locate any 
deer. When he was returning home, by sheer chance, he spotted a 
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found the rat huddled in a corner, holding a whet-stone as though 
it was a baby, and singing a lullaby. 


O Kenu aao 
Kenu rilang aao 
Atane asa nu 
Acha khiru. 


(Oh my sister o, 

my sister o, 

your sister with meat 
Will feed you rice.) 


When the rat saw the man, it began to plead with him saying, 
“Grandfather, if you spare me, | will show you the source of a 
certain food, which will feed you and your race for all time to 
come.” 

The man also thought that for the measly pieces of meat, though 
acquired through so much pain, he should not miss the chance of 
gaining this source of food. So he agreed that if the rat could really 
keep her promise, he would forgive her and spare her life. 

Accordingly, he followed the rat to a great body of water 
described as Molu Tsuyem. (In Ao folklore of Changki, the river 
Brahmaputra is described as Phonotsu and it is said that Molu 
Tsuyem is much bigger than the Phonostu). When they reached 
the shore, the rat told the man, “Grandfather, please wait here. | 
will swim across and bring you this food.” Saying so, he swam 
across and brought back some rice-stalks with grains on it. It made 
several trips and brought several varieties of rice and gave them to 
the man. 

This is how, the Aos believe, man acquired rice from the rat. 


Why Rats Eat Rice First 


After acquiring rice, man’s lifestyle improved. He became 
prosperous, lived in a grand house, and had many granaries full of 
rice. Not only in life, but in death too, man’s prosperity was evident. 
Elaborate rituals, feastings etc. marked a rich man’s funeral. 

Seeing all this, the rat thought that it being the agent through 
whom man gained his wealth, if not in life at least in death it 
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more cruel in her treatment towards her stepson. As soon as the 
boy became old enough to accompany the father to the fields, she 
work there everyday. Not only that, even when the father was busy 
otherwise she made the little boy go to the fields (which are usually 
not less that five miles away from the villages) on his own. 

The Ao custom is to have a mid-day lunch break for the workers 
and for this purpose food is packed by the women in the morning 
and carried by the people going to the fields. 

When the boy went alone to the fields, the cunning stepmother 
packed stale and rotten rice for him. On opening his lunch pack, 
the boy found that the food stank and so he re-tied his bundle and 
hung it in a nearby bush. The boy thus went hungry on that day. 

This went on for some time. One day while the boy was sitting 
near the bush dejectedly, he smelled a delicious scent coming out 
from something nearby. On searching for the source, he discovered 
that it was the discarded rice-packs which were smelling so good. 
So he opened one of them and tentatively tasted a fistful of the 
fermented rice. He found it extremely tasty and that day he ate a 
mid-day meal to his heart's content. 

He kept the discovery to himself and continued to carry the 
pack of rotten rice given by his stepmother and hung the bundles 
carefully on the bush. From this time onwards, he never went hungry 
for his mid-day meal and soon, his health, which had begun to fail, 
once again became robust and his complexion too began to take 
on a rosy hue. On the other hand, the stepmother’s son, who ate 
the best tit-bits and did not labour at all, looked puny and pale in 
comparison to his elder half-brother. 

The cunning stepmother noticed this, and decided that the elder 
boy was upto some mischief and was stealing food from somewhere. 
So she confronted him and accused him of eating stolen food. The 
boy denied vehemently about having stolen anything from anybody. 
But the stepmother would not leave it at that. She brought up the 
matter before the husband. 

On being ordered by his father to tell him the secret of his 
robust good health, the boy narrated the whole story to his father. 
The father was very angry with his wife for her ill-treatment of his 
son and soundly scolded her and even threatened to send her away. 

But the cunning woman pacified her stepson and accompanied 
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One day, a warrior was resting by the road on his way home. 
He noticed that the spot where he was sitting was swarming with 
ants and they seemed to be engaged in a frantic affair. He watched 
them keenly and discovered that in fact the ant groups were having 
a fight. 

After some time, the activities of the ants became less frantic - 
and he could see only a few of them about. As he continued watching 
these few, he discovered, to his great amazement, that these few 
were engaged in a peculiar activity. They were beheading the slain 
ants and were carrying off their heads ! 

He surmised that these were the victor ants and that they were 
carrying off the heads of their slain enemies ! He also reasoned 
that this was an easier way of carrying home the trophies of victory 
in warfare. 

He came back to the village and disclosed his findings and the 
villagers also agreed that, indeed, carrying off the head only was 
definitely much easier than carrying the whole body of the slain 
enemy to display before the public as evidence of military valour. 

So, this is how, the Aos say, the practice of head-hunting began 
among the people during times of inter-village and even internecine 
warfare. 
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How Man, God and Tiger Went their Separate Ways 


Once upon atime in a village there lived a man who had three 
sons. They helped him to cultivate his lands. They were healthy 
and hardworking children and the father was very happy with their 
work and was proud of them. 

However, there were very sharp difference in the nature of the 
three boys. The eldest son was a calm and steady worker, considerate 
of his brothers and had a pleasant personality. He was obedient to 
his father and slow to anger. 

In contrast, the second son was excitable, erratic in his work, 
aggressive and greedy. He loved to be outdoors all the time. But 
with the patient guidance of his elder brother, he did commendable 
work in the field. Only his elder brother could help him control his 
periodic outbursts of excessive temper. The youngest son on the 
other hand had a very peculiar nature. He was withdrawn and held 
himself aloof from all the others in the family. He spoke little, was 
irritated over small matters and would often burst into tears at real 
or imagined slights. He was secretive and none in the family could 
become close to him. But the eldest son was tactful and patient 
and could coax his brother to relax and be normal with him 
sometimes. Yet, the youngest son remained the mystical one, though 
he did help out diligently in the field work. 

During a harvest season, one morning, the father sent the sons 
to the field early, even before the morning meal so that they could 
put in extra hours of work in the field. The father was to follow, 
bringing their meal for them. 

Later in the day, upon reaching the farm shed, the father hailed 
the sons in aloud voice so that they could come for their meal. But 
to his surprise nobody appeared. He called again but there was no 
response. So he went out looking for them and after some time 
discovered his eldest son, reaping grain at a far end of the vast 
field. Upon being questioned about his brothers, the eldest boy 
told the father that his brothers behaved in a very peculiar manner 
that morning. They would not listen to him and were very adamant 
in their attitude. They seemed to be bent on doing things their 
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How A Boy Turned into A Monkey 


Once upon atime there was a boy in a certain village whose 
mother had died when he was young. After some time, the father 
married again in order to have a helpmate for himself as well as to 
provide a mother for his young son. 

But unfortunately for the little boy, the stepmother took an 
intense dislike to the boy from the very beginning and began to ill- 
treat him. She assigned him difficult chores hut gave him very little 
food, which was also inferior in quality. But most of this went 
unobserved by the father who was almost always away at his paddy 
fields far away from home. And though, sometimes, he detected 
signs of unhappiness in his son, he soon forgot to ask his son 
because the woman was cunning and he was completely under her 
charm and domination. 

(The Ao-Nagas have always practised the shifting form of 
cultivation. According to the cycle, a farmer maintains two fields, 
the previous year’s field where he grows mainly rice and the current 
year’s field where, besides rice, he grows an assortment of fruits 
and vegetables also. The harvesting seasons of the two fields are 
also different. The rice in the old field, having been sown earlier, 
ripens earlier than the rice in the new one.) 

This particular farmer also had two fields. In the new one, 
besides rice, he grew pumpkins, cucumbers, maize, arum and various 
other fruits as well. But his crop was relentlessly ravaged by a pack 
of monkeys which ate up not only the fruits and vegetables but 
also the stalks of the young rice plants. 

In order to save the crop in the new fields, the farmer decided 
to send his son to chase away the monkeys from the new field 
while he went to harvest the ripening rice in the old one. The son 
had to go to the field very early in the morning and came home 
late at night because the monkeys chose the hours before the arrival 
and after the departure of the farmers to depredate the crops. The 
boy really had a difficult job to perform but he did it sincerely. 

The stepmother had never shown any kindness to the boy and 
now she started to give him even less food than before. For his 
morning meal, he was given a little cold rice with no curry at all. 
But for his mid-day meal, she wrapped a few lumps of rotten rice 
in a leaf. When the boy found that the rice in the leaf-tiffin was 
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became terribly saddened at this turn of events. He shed bitter 
tears of remorse when he realised that it was because the boy had 
gone too long without proper meals and had been living on fruits 
and vegetables alone that he was undergoing this strange 
transformation. As he was not warmed by the fire at the hearth, 
fur began to develop on his body and he was now almost 
transformed into a monkey. 

Seeing the mound of rotten rice, he was convinced that it was 
his wife who was responsible for what had happened to his son. In 
this, he too was betrayed by her, and once again he wept for the 
loss of his son. 

Before leaving the field,he turned to his son who was now 
becoming a monkey and said, “Since you find it impossible to 
return to your human form, | am leaving you here along with the 
other monkeys. You may eat all the fruits and vegetables you like. 
Among the rice stalks those in the far corner are sweeter because 
they are special sticky rice plants. You may eat this particular type 
of rice plants.” With these parting words, the sad man left his son 
to join the group of monkeys as one of them. 

(To this day, the Aos claim, because of the father’s last words to 
his son, monkeys can distinguish this variety of rice from the 
ordinary one and relish eating it first). 

The father, after bidding farewell to his son, returned home 
utterly dejected and broken hearted. He accused his wife of cruel 
treatment toward his son and on this ground, he divorced her and 
drove her way from his home. He lived alone with his grief and 
died a broken old man for having lost his only son in this manner. 


The Two Daughters who Became Birds 


Once upon a time there were two daughters in a farmer’s family. 
The younger one was a happy, content and frank child, and had a 
cheerful and obedient disposition and always had a smiling face. 
The elder daughter on the other hand was selfish, always grumpy 
and discontented and was of a reserved nature. As is the custom in 
all farming families, they worked together drawing water from the 
well, fetching firewood from the jungle, husking rice and cooking 
the meal for their family. 

One a hot summer’s day, the two sisters went to a far flung 
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You give me hurt and words so cruel. 
So l’d much rather be a bird, than be with one 
Who is no real sister. 


As soonas she left her courtyard, she was transformed into a 
bird and flew away. 

When the parents returned home in the evening and asked for 
the younger one, the eldest sister only covered her face with her 
hands and began to cry. Just at that moment, the little bird hopped 
onto a tree near the house and began to sing the same song. The 
parents then came to know of the cruel treatment of the sister 
towards her younger sister. 

The parents began to plead with the little one to give up her 
bird form and come back to the family. Even the elder sister now 
began to entreat with her, asking her forgiveness for what she had 
done. But the younger sister refused to listen to anyone of them. 

The elder one became so desperate and remorseful that she 
began to weep uncontrollably. She began to call out to her younger 
sister from the courtyard and when she went out of the courtyard 
toward her sister, she too was transformed into a bird. She sat on 
the same tree with her sister but in such a way as to appear suppliant 
- as though asking for her little sister’s forgiveness. The helpless 
parents could do nothing but weep and mourn for their loss of 
their daughters. The birds often came to the tree outside their 
home and seemed quite happy together. 


How A Woman Became the Kaku (Cuckoo) Bird 


Though the Nagas have been a fierce head-hunting people, there 
has been no evidence to indicate that they ever practised 
cannibalism. However, this particular tale which is current in an 
Ao-Naga village called Changki, is an indication that this practice 
was not unknown to them. Whether the village from which the 
heroine of this tale hailed was a Naga village or not is not mentioned. 
On the contrary, there is a strong emphasis on the word ‘foreign’ 
in the narration and hence the surmise is that the heroine could 
belong to any of the neighbouring people of the region. The tale 
begins thus. 

Once upon a time, there was a brave warrior called Tsunangpong 
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the medicine for his wife wrapped in green leaves. The mother-in- 
law gave strict instructions that no one must open the parcel or 
see what was inside. Otherwise, the efficacy of the medicine would 
be lost, she warned him. The parcel was not too heavy, though it 
was quite bulky. On the long journey back home,the boy began to 
think about the medicine her mother was sending to his wife. The 
more he thought about it, the more intrigued he became. And 
finally giving in to his mounting curiosity, he began to unwrap the 
parcel. But he found that there seemed to be nothing but layers 
and layers of leaves only. In frustration, the young man made a 
hole through the remaining layers of leaves with his spear and 
struck on a solid object. When he probed the hole slightly bigger, 
he peeped through it and saw, to his great horror, that the object 
was a human hand, to be exact, a female hand, complete with 
tattoo marks and all. The young man was stunned by the realization 
that his wife was a cannibal and being deprived of this item in her 
diet, she was becoming weaker day by day. He sat there for a long 
time, unable to decide what to do. 

Finally, he resolved that he would take the parcel to his wife 
and watch her secretly to see what she would do. So he wrapped 
the parcel again as neatly as his mother-in-law had done and 
continued on the journey. On reaching home to gave the parcel to 
his wife. 

Inthe mean time, the wife had brewed rice-beer for the husband 
and she entertained him well after his long and tiring journey. That 
day she declined to eat together saying that she was not hungry. 
After the husband finished his meal, she asked him to take their 
son out for a walk as he seemed to be fretting too much. The 
husband readily agreed and pretended to go out with the son. 

But after a little while, he came back and hid outside the house 
and looked in through the chinks in the bamboo-matting wall to 
see what his wife was doing. What he saw was horror beyond his 
imagination. The wife sliced through the leaves with a sharp dao 
(a big Knife) and took out the hand, with a look of positive glee on 
her face. She then roasted it over the live coals in the hearth. She 
took out a huge amount of rice and began to eat it, alternating it 
with one bite of the roasted hand. The husband could see that she 
was relishing every mouthful of this ghastly meal. 
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all the way down he went, making the tree trunk smooth and more 
slippery because the bark was pealed off in the process. 

When the girl realised what he was doing, she began to cry out 
and ask him why he was doing this. But the old man, did not utter 
aword and after completing his task, went away without a backward 
glance at his hapless daughter-in-law with her screams of Aku- 
Aku(father-in-law) ringing in his ears. It was a task executed out of 
extreme necessity but he was not a cruel man naturally and he too 
was saddened by what he had to do. There was overwhelming 
gloom in the family, the husband was absolutely grief-stricken at 
what he and his father had done. When he could not contain his 
sorrow any longer, he begged his father to give him the location 
where he had left his wife. The father, seeing the great sorrow in 
his son’s heart and himself feeling terribly guilty at what he had 
done, gave him the directions to the tree where the daughter-in-law 
had been left. 

The husband took some rice-beer for his wife and set out into 
the forest. When he reached the tree as described by his father, he 
could not see her but heard only a lone bird giving out a plaintive 
cry Kaku-Kaku. 

The husband realised that his wife had turned into this bird 
which was still calling out to her father-in-law ‘Aku’ which now 
sounded Kaku-kaku. With a heavy heart, he left the jug of wine at 
the tree trunk and sang this song for their love which had met such 
a terrible and tragic end. 


Ichem Kunuk lemlarle de, 
Ongo aloyongang sangle de, 


Ichem Kunuklemia tsurabale 
Nemera nange ibi jemang. 


(O you who were once the darling of my eyes 
Today you belong to the wilds of the forests 
My darling, if you feel thirsty 

Drink of this, your favourite drink.) 


So saying the husband went back to his village, with a heavy 
heart. He never married again and died soon after, of a broken 
heart. 
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till not a single weed remained in the field. Lastly the ditches 
themselves were once again filled with earth by her magic. 

In the evening Yajangla went home and told her husband that 
weeding in the field was finished. The husband was amazed that 
she could perform such a feat in one single day by herself and he 
began to question her and pester her, asking her to reveal to him 
the secret of her powers. In the beginning she refused to say 
anything, insisting that it was in the interest of the family that the 
secret remain only with her. But the more she counselled against it, 
the more insistent the husband became. 

At long last, giving in to the husband's constant pestering, she 
agreed to reveal her secret to him. At the same time she pointed 
out the consequences of such a step and gave him some instructions 
for his own safety. She asked him first of all to make a high perch 
for himself on the ceiling of the house. Then she instructed him to 
collect several conical shaped bamboo baskets near his seat on the 
ceiling. Lastly he was ordered to keep a large collection of stones 
near his seat. 

Even as all these preparations were afoot, Yajangla once more 
begged her husband to give up the idea as the revelation might 
prove to be more than he could physically cope with. But having 
come this far, the husband was unwilling to abandon the project 
and so the stage was set for the drama of the revelation of his 
wife’s secret. 

Seeing that there was no turning back now, the wife gave this 
last instruction to her husband: “When | conjure up my magic 
spirit, | shall be transformed into a different shape and will try to 
kill you and eat you up. In order to repel my attacks you must push 
the conical ends of the baskets into my mouth when | jump at you. 
If my power lasts longer, then you must throw the stones into my 
mouth and protect yourself. So beware of my fierce nature while | 
am under this spell’. 

When night came, the husband climbed onto his seat in the 
ceiling and looked down on his wife who was chanting some magic 
words. The instant she finished saying the words, she was 
transformed into a full grown tigress displaying all the ferocity of 
one who’s had a cub recently. Growling menacingly, she tried to 
jump up to the ceiling, baring her teeth at the human being perched 
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Friendship between A Deer and A Crow 


Once upon a time a deer and a crow were great friends. They 
were always togther and shared whatever food they could find in 
the jungle. 

One day, the deer met a fox, who had been observing him fora 
long time. The fox started to praise the deer for its beauty of form 
and elegance and expressed a wish to become his friend. The deer, 
intoxicated by the heady praise, readily agreed to accept the fox 
for a friend. From that day onwards, the deer neglected his old 
friend, the crow, and began to spend almost all his time with the 
fox. The crow was saddened by this turn of events but he merely 
withdrew into the jungle. However, being a loyal friend, he kept a 
constant watch over his fickle friend, the deer. 

The fox, however had cultivated the deer’s friendship with an 
ulterior motive. He had devised a plan by which the deer would be 
killed and he could eat some of its flesh. Accordingly, one day he 
took the deer to a lush field nearby and left him to graze there to 
his heart’s content. This went on for several days before the farmer 
discovered that his crop was being destroyed by a deer. He could 
make out from the footprints left by the animal that it was a deer. 
Just as the fox had known, the farmer set a trap in the field to 
catch the deer and put an end to the destruction to his crops. The 
fox was overjoyed when he saw the trap because he was now certain 
that there would be a kill and that he would certainly get to eat at 
least the offal that the farmer would throw away. Sure enough, 
that day, the deer was caught in the trap set by the farmer. The fox 
saw that his so-called friend was helpless and would die if he did 
not do anything but he simply hid himself and watched greedily 
from a distance. 

But when the crow, who was always near, saw his friend in this 
situation he flew over to the trapped deer and whispered in his ear, 
“Do not worry, when the farmer comes, pretend to be dead and | 
will be picking at your eyes to show that you really are dead. When 
the farmer begins to undo the trap, | shall fly up to a tree and 
watch. When | give you a signal by cawing, you gather all your 
strength and jump and run as fast as you can.” When the farmer 
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He went home, scolded the pig soundly and as a punishment 
for his supposed misconduct, sent him out of the main house and 
made him live in the outer room. The dog, on the other hand 
became an even greater friend of the man and lived with him in 
the main house. To this day, in the Ao-Naga households pigs are 
relegated to the outer room whereas the dog has free access to the 
main house, thus enjoying this superior status on the domestic 
hierarchy. 

But more significantly, this tale is the origin of an Ao-Naga folk 
idiom to signify similar human situations. When a wrong person 
gets the credit for another’s labour, the Aos nod their heads wisely 
and say, “Oh, the same old pig and dog story.” 


Why Some Water Animals have Peculiar Body Shapes 


This tale is about a frog, acrab, ashrimp and alittle fish. These 
four creatures were very good friends and did everything together. 
The story also says that all of them were female. 

Just like human beings, it is said that these creatures were also 
cultivators and grew rice, maize, pulses etc. 

Among the Aos, itis a custom among villagers to work in the 
fields collectively. For example, a few families, often close relatives, 
would form a sort of a co-operative and take turns to sow seeds, 
weed and even harvest the crops in the different fields by turns. It 
is believed that in this collective way, the work gets done a lot 
quicker and the collective exertion seems to make the labour seem 
less tiring and tedious. 

Inthe same manner, the story says that these four water animals 
worked collectively in their fields by turns. As is customary, a 
member of the group usually stops work a little earlier in order to 
cook the mid-day meal for everyone present. This too is done ona 
rotation basis. 

One day, it was the crab’s turn to be the day’s cook. So she 
went to the farmhouse and started cooking the mid-day meal. But 
it so happened that on that day, the group’s food stock was meagre 
and included no meat at all. Seeing how all of them had been 
working hard, the crab decided to put one of her own legs into the 
curry in order to enhance its flavour. 

When the group assembled for the meal, they found that the 
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misshapen body with the eyes almost bulging out of their sockets. 

The shrimp on the other hand realised that there was something 
funny about her legs. During her fits of hysterical laughter, she was 
rolling so much on the ground, that they appeared to have turned 
backward and involuntarily hopped backwards. That is why, the 
Aos Say, from that time hence, the shrimp lost her ability to walk 
straight and could only hop backwards. 

The fish too had undergone, albeit without her consciousness, 
a peculiar change in her body shape. When the other two had 
started to laugh at the poor crab in the cooking pot, she had at 
first felt sorry for it and did not join in the laughter, but gradually 
the fish forgot her initial shock and dismay at the poor crab’s fate. 
Being a shy person she tried to control herself, though the hilarity 
of the other two was fast catching on to her mood too. She held 
her hand to her mouth so as not to laugh too loud. Thus, she 
thought she could suppress her laughter, but eventually, the general 
merriment overwhelmed her and she too went into giggles first 
and then into wholehearted laughter. 

As she now saw the transformation in her friends’ bodies, she 
turned her attention to herself and realised that she had lost her 
slim neck. Instead, there was a big goiter like bulge at the point 
which at one time was considered her mark of beauty. So the fish, 
till this day, do not have any neck to speak of. 

As for crabs, the Aos consider them a delicacy, and men go to 
any lengths to look for crabs in streams and rivulets which abound 
the Ao countryside. The crabs try hiding underneath huge boulders 
but even here, they are not safe because the people have discovered 
their secret places and hunt them relentlessly for their delicious 
meat. 


How the Dog Lost Its Horns 


Once upon atime, it is said, that the dog had a pair of beautiful 
horns on his head. This was envied by many animals, especially the 
goat who had only a scruffy beard on his chin. He thought that if 
he had a pair of horns like the dog’s he would indeed look 
handsome. 

He often tried to persuade the dog to let him have the horns 
but the dog would have none of this. He even tried to bargain with 
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When all the other young gallants were thus rebuffed, there 
came a young male barbet on the scene, fresh out of his shell, his 
feathers still the ruffled down of his adolescence. The barbet had 
his nest on the top branch of a tall tree nearby, and from there he 
flew down one day to pay his court to this unconquered beauty. 

This beauty queen, so drunk with the praise of the young swains, 
took one disdainful look at this creature at her feet, and felt most 
humiliated that one such as this should have the audacity to think 
of himself her equal so as to pay court to her. The barbet indeed 
was no match for her full grown beauty. He had a scruffy look, his 
feathers were far from trim, and his voice too had the most funny 
cracks in itwhen he spoke ! 

The quail treated the suitor badly, called him ugly and uncouth 
and told him in no uncertain terms how unsuitable he was for one 
such as her who had such beauty and position in society. 

The young barbet was hurt but he was not overly downcast. He 
flew back to his nest and bided his time. Within a few weeks the 
young down on his body was transformed into adult feathers of 
the greenest hue which outshone even the fresh green leaves on 
the trees. His voice too smoothed out and now he began to sing in 
amost commanding way. This young bird now hopped from branch 
to branch singing in joyful notes because he too realised that he 
was no longer that ungainly adolescent. 

The tiny quail looked up from her nest and to her amazement 
saw this transformed barbet. And what a magnificent sight he 
presented ! She was immediately struck by all the splendour of the 
barbet and wanted him for herself. Meanwhile attracted by his 
lovely singing, other female birds, including barbets were responding 
in similar songs making their admiration amply known to this most 
eligible bachelor. 

The little button quail too called out in a song declaring her 
love for him but the barbet only said, “It is too late now”. The quail 
was mortified by this rejection and covered her face in shame and 
despair. 

Very soon, her beauty began to fade and she passed the 
marriageable age too. There were no more suitors for her hand 
and she was already being considered an old maid. The quail was 
becoming desperate and said to herself that she would accept any 
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baby, who must have been a precocious baby-crab, shouted back to 
her-mother, “I am only imitating your walk !” 


Why the Owl Has a Flat Head 


Once upon a time when the earth was young, there was no 
sharp division between light and darkness. This caused many 
problems and so the creatures of the world decided to hold an 
assembly to consider a solution to the problem. 

In the assembly, a debate ensued and various ideas were 
suggested. There was an owl among those assembled there who 
became bored with the proceedings. So unthinkigly he blurted out, 
“If there is darkness, let it remain, and if there is light, let there be 
light all the time”. The assembled birds were so incensed by this 
outrageous remark, which they considered was demeaning to their 
tribe, dragged the owl out and gave him a thorough beating. In the 
process his head was flattened. They also banished him from the 
community of birds. That is why, the Aos say that, the owl has such 
a flat head and comes out only at night unlike other birds who are 
day creatures. 
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The girl’s father, in the meantime, decided to see for himself 
this phenomenon before he could do anything about it. So one 
night he kept vigil outside the girl’s dormitory, and when the young 
‘man’ left her at dawn the father followed him secretly to see where 
he went. Not heading for the men’s dormitory as other young men 
were doing, he went straight to the bank of the stream and stood 
there. And right in front of the father’s astonished eyes, he was 
gradually transformed into the tree which people were always used 
to seeing. His body turned into the trunk, his arms into branches 
and his hair into leaves. and gradually, instead of the youth, there 
stood this majestic tree, gently swaying in the early morning breeze. 

The father then resolved to cut down and destroy this mysterious 
tree. He went to the villagers and told them of the real nature of 
the tree and enlisted their help in getting rid of it. As the villagers 
prepared to cut down the tree, the father locked his daughter in 
her room with strict orders not to try to come out. 

The villagers then proceeded to chip away at the tree with their 
sharp daos. But the tree simply refused to yield to their attack. 
Hour after hour, they hacked at it, but it stood there as firmly as 
ever. Inthe meantime the girl was trying to see what was happening 
outside and strained to look out through a chink in the bamboo 
wall of her room. Just as she was able to widen the gap in the wall 
and peep out, a sharp splinter of the tree trunk which was being 
chipped away by the villagers, flew towards the house and, entering 
through the narrow chink, pierced the girl’s eye. The splinter entered 
the eye with such a great force that it lodged in her brain through 
the eye killing her instantly. 

At the precise moment when the girl fell dead, the tree also 
swayed for a moment and fell to the ground with a mighty crash. 
The villagers were jubilant and the father the most of all, because 
he thought that now his beautiful daughter would no longer be 
haunted by the tree-spirit. 

But when he came home to greet his daughter with this news, 
to his utter grief and shock, he found that the girl was dead with 
the splinter stuck in her eye. Thus he realised that the tree-spirit, 
had won after all, and claimed his lover even in death. 

The two lovers were thus united in death. 
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which only they could provide. 

But there was among the suitors, a young man who was smitten 
by the girl’s beauty and was determined to marry her. He pleaded 
with her parents time and again and promised them that he would 
protect the girl with even greater caution and that he would take 
absolute care about her welfare and safety. Seeing the boy’s 
determination and being convinced by his assurance about their 
daughter’s safety, they relented and accepted his proposal. 

So the wedding took place amidst much feasting and rejoicing. 
After the ceremonies were over, the married couple proceeded to 
their new home which was at some distance from the girl’s home. 
Mindful of the dire prediction about the girl’s fate, the young man 
had taken care to see that she would not have to walk at all. A 
palanquin was provided and the girl was carried in it to her new 
home. On the way, she wanted to rest for a while and so the 
wedding party stopped. The young bride stepped out of the 
palanquin for a breath of fresh air and to view her surroundings. 
While she stood there chatting with her husband, a snake dropped 
from a nearby tree and bit the unsuspecting girl on the head. The 
bite was so lethal that she died almost instantaneously and dropped 
near the feet of her just-married husband. 

So the prediction given to the girl’s father in his dream was at 
last fulfilled, in spite of the meticulous care taken by both her 
parents and her husband to foil it. 


Two Orphans who became Rich through the Help of 
Supernatural Powers 


Once upon atime, there were two sisters whose mother had 
died when they were still very young. The father remarried soon 
after their mother’s death. The stepmother was very cruel to the 
young girls and treated them in an inhuman manner, especially 
when their father was away from home. 

One particular day, the stepmother set them an impossibly hard 
task to be finished by sundown. And they were warned by her that 
if they did not finish it by then, they would be punished. The girls 
knew that the punishment would be thrashing and sure starvation. 

So in desperation, the two sisters decided to run away from 
home and go to a far-away village where nobody knew them. 
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many days ago. They also realised that their guest was no ordinary 
human being but was surely some powerful god. 

The two girls awoke at around midnight to the sound of banging 
and hammering and were very frightened. They cried out to the 
old man, “Grandfather, our house is falling apart, wake up”. But 
the old man calmly told them, “Do not worry little ones, your 
house will never fall. Just go back to sleep and in the morning you 
will see what the clatter is all about”. So the sisters went back to 
sleep again. 

Inthe morning, the two girls were astonished to find themselves 
in a big house, as big as a rich man’s house in the village. Their toy- 
like ramshackle cottage was thus transformed into its new form by 
the supernatural power of Lijaba. 

The next day, the old man asked them where their field was. 
But the sisters were so ashamed of their tiny patch of a rice-field 
that they simply hung their head in shame and did not answer him. 
However, Lijaba blessed them and their field and went on his way. 

Soon, harvest time came and like the others in the village, the 
two sisters also began to cut their rice stalks. But to their amazement, 
they would find stalks of ripened rice standing in the very spots 
from where they had harvested them the previous day. They began 
amassing the rice grains into huge containers made of bamboo 
matting called ‘Anungs’ and still the rice stalks would continue to 
appear day after day. 

The younger sister began to tire of the continued hard labour 
involved in the process and begged her sister to trim the belt-end 
which was tied around the harvesting basket in which the rice was 
carried from the field, in order to signify the end of harvesting. But 
being of a greedy nature, the elder sister simply told her to continue 
reaping the bountiful harvest. 

But being utterly exhausted by the long harvest, the young girl 
one day entered the granary and trimmed her belt-end herself. 
Miraculously, at the same instant the rice-stalks in the field also 
disappeared and so the harvesting thus came to an end.* 

After the harvest, Lijaba visited the sisters and wanted them to 
show him their granary. There were several giant baskets full of 
newly harvested paddy. He asked them to choose one paddy basket 
each for themselves saying that the rest would belong to him. The 
younger one lost no time in choosing hers, but the elder sister was 
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for her hand in marriage. But she would not entertain the idea of 
her getting married to another man. In her thinking, she was alreaedy 
married to her former lover for all intents and purposes. 

This state of affairs was however a matter of great sorrow and 
discontent to the girl’s parents. They were sorely distressed to see 
their daughter literally fade away into an old maid. Eventually the 
girl herself began to realise that she was wasting her life in a false 
sense of comfort with thoughts of a dead lover. So, giving in to the 
encouragement of her parents, she finally consented to get married 
to a young man of her village. 

At this juncture, the boy’s parents intervened. They objected to 
this apparent act of betrayal by their son’s betrothed. 

In desperation, the girl’s parents turned to a soothsayer for his 
advice. They convinced the boy’s parents that the best way out of 
this dilemma was to act according to the soothsayer’s instruction. 

So on an appointed day, the two sets of parents accompanied 
by the girl went to the soothsayer’s house in order to communicate 
with the dead boy. The girl was asked to say whatever she wanted 
to say to the boy, so she sang the following message. 


Many moons have passed, 
Since you left me 

To go beyond the river, 
And | am growing old 
Waiting for your return. 


But now there is a new feeling, 
New leaves on trees, 

New rains in the skies 

And anew man 

Offering new comfort. 


If you can come back, 
Tell me 

And | will wait for you, 
But otherwise 

Send me a message, 

So that | can cease 
Mourning and waiting. 
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An Orphan Boy and the Secret Mithuns 


This is the story of a boy who lost his mother when he was 
quite young. Some years after his mother died, his father wanted 
to marry another woman of the village. But there was a problem. 

The woman told the father that, though she loved him very 
much and wanted to marry him, she could not do so as long as the 
son was with him. She was a cunning woman and entrapped the 
man with her looks and manners to such an extent that the man 
became besotted with her. He began to love her even more than he 
loved his son. 

Seeing that the man was wildly in love with her, the woman 
finally and openly declared that she would marry him only if he got 
rid of his son. Since the man was so obsessed with her and was 
determined to have her, he decided that he would do as she wished. 

One winter day, he took the son with him to a deep forest, 
ostensibly to look for wild fruits and wild banana flowers. As 
planned, the father dallied in the forest till late afternoon and it 
soon became dark, so he told his son that they would have to 
spend the night in the forest and start for home early the next 
morning. 

The father chose a place under a big tree and collected firewood. 
Both the father and the son cleared the selected spot and spread 
some dry leaves on which to sleep. Then the father lit two fires on 
each side of the make-shift bed and so they slept, warmed by the 
woodfire. 

The father woke up in the middle of the night and stealthily got 
up so as not to wake his son. Next, he fetched trunks of the banana 
plant which he had cut earlier in the day and kept nearby. He then 
warmed them in the fire and placed them, one on each side of the 
sleeping boy. After this, he quietly slunk away and returned to the 
village abandoning his young son in the middle of the deep forest 
to face death. 

Him having done as demanded by the woman, they got married 
soon after. 

The boy, in all ignorance of the evil that his father meant for 
him, hugged the warm plantain trunks as he usually hugged his 
father when they slept together at home. He called out “father, 
father” several times and when he got no response, began to push 
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because only the rich can buy and keep this expensive animal. And 
so she refused to comply with this foolish proposal. But the boy 
kept on pestering her and assured her that he could indeed produce 
the mithun for anyone who gave a dao in return. 

Unable to resist the boy’s request, the widow went from door 
to door with this seemingly outrageous proposition. They laughed 
at her and asked her if she had gone mad. They said, “What mithun 
are you talking about ? Where is it ? In your dream ?” When she 
persisted, they scolded her, “Go away, foolish woman. You and 
your adopted son. A mithun indeed !” In the evening she returned 
home, tried and exhausted, with the derisive laughter of the villagers 
still ringing in her ears. 

At night she remembered that there was an old rusted dao 
without a handle in her house. She searched for it and gave it to 
the boy. The boy began to use this handle-less dao in his everyday 
chores. 

The boy often remembered the python’s promise and believed 
that if he only tried he would get as many mithuns as he wanted. 
He however, never mentioned anything about this to his foster- 
mother. 

One day he decided to test the python’s promise. He took his 
dao without handle and went into the forest and located the spot 
in the forest where he had met the python. He cut the creeper of 
the sword-bean into small pieces, spread hem on the swamp and 
returned. 

He remembered that he python had said, “Come back after six 
days.” But he was so impatient to see the results that he went back 
after three days. From adistance, he could see that the sword-bean 
pieces had indeed turned into mithuns. But since it was only three 
days, they were only calves yet, some with tiny horns and some 
with none at all. He was filled with joy and ran all the way back 
home. 

The richest man of the village had two beautiful daughters and 
the boy had secretly wanted to marry either of the two. Now that 
he knew that he could have any number of mithuns, be became 
bold and told his foster-mother about his secret longing. The widow 
was thunderstruck. This poor boy and the richest man’s daughter ! 
She started to laugh and said, “Son, how can this be ? How dare 
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It did not require any guessing as to who had done it. The rich 
man realised that this playful challenge had been met with by the 
enterprising young man, the foster son of the poor widow. At the 
same time, they were very pleased because overnight they had 
become richer by several mithuns. They were also convinced that 
the young man was resourceful and possessed some supernatural 
power. He would be a worthy son-in-law. So they accepted his 
offer and gave their younger daughter in marriage to him. 

The marriage festivities were grand and the young couple lived 
happily ever after. 

The villagers inthe meantime, realised that, had they not doubted 
him, each would have got a mithunin exchange for a ‘dao’. They 
said in regret, “I could have given this dao on that day”. While the 
young man prospered and lived happily, the other villagers had this 
regret for the rest of their lives. 


Some Other Tales 


Revenge for a Father’s Death 


Once upon a time, there were two boys in a certain village 
whose father was killed by a tigress when they were very young. 
Their widowed mother looked after them and brought them up 
with great difficulty. 

The two boys grew up to be handsome young men, skillful in 
all manly arts and began to attract the attention of the village. The 
other boys of the village resented their popularity and always tried 
to belittle them and even started insulting them in public. They 
called the two brothers cowards, stupid and said that they actually 
possessed female hearts because they could not avenge the death 
of their father. This became the daily ritual in the Arju (boys’ 
dormitory) and life became miserable for the two boys. 

Very soon, the other boys’ maligning remarks began to have an 
adverse impression in the girls’ minds also. Whenever the boys 
visited the girls’ dormitory as was the custom in those days, they 
were made to feel unwelcome. Not only that, some girls went to 
the extent of repeating the insults hurled by the boys. In the 
dormitory especially, they were abused in such a manner that it 
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mother, they thought that it was the footprint of the tigress. They 
dug it out and brought it home. The mother was happy on seeing 
it and said, “Yes , this is the footprint of a tiger but not the tigress 
which killed your father. She is much bigger than this one. If you 
search some more, you will surely come across it soon.” 

So on the third day also, they set out before day-break in search 
of the tigress’s footprint. By now they had become more confident 
and knew their way in the jungle because of the previous day’s 
experience. They were also armed with sharp daos and spears for 
any possible encounter with the tigress or any other wild animal. 
They roamed in the jungle for quite some time and eventually 
came to aclearing in the deep forest. It was a salt lake where many 
animals used to come for the salt and leave their footprints. Among 
these, there was a large footprint similar to the one they had found 
the previous day and immediately they recognized it as that of the 
tigress from the description given by their mother. 

They dug it out carefully from the ground and brought it home. 
When the mother saw it, she exclaimed, “Yes, yes, this is the one 
we are searching for. This is the footprint of the tigress which 
killed your father. You can see for yourself that this is much larger 
than the average tiger’s footprint and you will never confuse it with 
any other in the forest. Now with this identification, you can easily 
track the tigress and will find her whereabouts soon. You must 
plan well and go prepared to kill her to avenge your father’s death. 
You will thus redeem your honour and be free of the shame you 
have suffered for so long.” 

The next day, which was the fourth day, the two brothers set 
out for the forest before daybreak armed with highly sharpened 
spears and daos as well as with the confidence that they could 
begin following the tell-tale footprints. These led them to the thickest 
part of the forest where they found the lair of the tigress in a cave 
under a jackfruit tree. 

Very cautiously they approached the lair and found only two 
cubs, and no sign of the tigress. They slit the throats of the cubs 
just enough to leave a gaping hole but not enough to kill them 
outright. 

Then they set out a trap to kill the tigress when she returned to 
her cubs. 
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she became and she bled more profusely than ever before. 

The tigress however persisted. And gathering up all her reserve 
strength, gave out a mighty roar and hurled herself at the tree. 
And, wonder of wonders, she leapt above the barkless portion of 
the trunk and started climbing up the tree by clawing and using 
her teeth on the rough bark. The boy, however, was prepared for 
such an eventuality. He took accurate aim with his sharp spear and 
hurled it at her open mouth with all his might. The spear struck 
deep in her throat and the tigress fell onto the spikes below, still 
roaring. The younger brother who was waiting for just such an 
opportunity, leapt out of the ditch and dealt the final death blows 
on the tigress with his spear and dao. The elder one climbed down 
the tree. The day almost over, the sun was setting in the horizon. 

Together, the brothers beheaded the tigress and her cubs. They 
also cut off their tails and legs and started for home with their 
trophies. The mother was jubilant and served them sweet rice beer 
and a hot meal and praised them for their bravery and congratulated 
them on their success. 

But this was not all. The brothers had another plan, to teach a 
lesson to the inmates of the girls’ dormitory where they had received 
the worst treatment. So, after the meal and some much needed 
rest, they set out, carrying their day’s trophies which made an 
unusual bundle indeed. Around midnight, when all the girls and 
the matron were asleep, they stole quietly inside and set about to 
implement their plan. 

They removed the three hearth stones and planted the three 
tiger heads in their place. In the place of firewood they placed the 
twelve legs, four to each side of the three heads. Then, each of 
them holding the tails, sat at the entrance of the house, one at the 
front and the other at the back. After that they began to make the 
most ferocious and horrifying noises in order to awaken the inmates. 

All at once they heard the unearthly sounds but no one stirred 
due to utter fear. The matron then shouted to the girls to get up 
and stoke the fire in order to have some light. No one stirred and 
she kept on calling out to the girls one by one and scolding them 
for not obeying her. At long last, one of the girls got up and groped 
her way towards the fireplace and felt for the stones. Instead of the 
hearth stones her hands touched a tiger’s head, she then groped 
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Once upon atime there were two brothers in a village. As they 
grew up, got married and settled into family life, their circumstances 
began to change dramatically. The elder brother seemed to be the 
lucky one. His fields flourished, livestock increased and he eventually 
became a rich and influential man in the village. He had many 
friends and admirers with whom he associated and exchanged gifts 
and feasts. 

But the younger brother was not so lucky. No matter how hard 
he worked, he could gather only enough to last the year. His livestock 
did not do to well either. Though an honest man, he remained 
poor. He did not have many friends, as he could not entertain or 
lavish gifts on others as his brother did. He observed his brother’s 
lifestyle but did not envy him or harbour any illfeeling towards him. 

The elder brother seemed to gradually forget the existence of 
his younger brother though there were times when he could have 
spared his wealth for his unlucky brother’s family. There seemed to 
be a total parting of ways for the brothers. 

The villagers marked this and many relatives and wise elders 
admonished the rich brother for becoming too self-centered. They 
told him that it was his duty to help out his unfortunate brother 
and his family during times of need. But the elder brother was 
insensitive and replied, “He has his life and | have mine”. At this 
the wise men used to nod and say, “Yes, but remember, meat cannot 
turn into fish and fish cannot turn into meat.” But the brothers 
continued to live their separate lives. 

After some time, however, the elder brother wanted to test the 
loyalty of his friends and admirers. So one day, very early in the 
morning, before the villagers set out to their fields, he went out 
and climbed a tall tree growing by the wayside. He cut off the 
lower branches and climbed down. He scattered the cut branches, 
kept his dao as though it had fallen down from the top and lay 
down on the branches pretending to be hurt and unconscious. 
From the scene it appeared that he had fallen down and got hurt 
while pruning the tree. 

Soon, astream of villagers began to come out of their houses 
on their way to the fields. His friends too were among them. When 
the first one saw the rich man lying on the ground, he stopped 
and, clicked his tongue, said, “Alas, my good friend, | cannot touch 
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With the brother’s help, the poor man’s family moved to a new 
house, in which they had enough food; and they all lived happily 
ever after. 

This particular idiom is often used in a village called Changki 
when relatives are estranged or behave selfishly. The age old wisdom 
of the ancients is thus encoded in many an idiom such as this. 


Ngayuba - The Legendary Lover 


Once upon atime, in a village called Nujung, there lived a 
young man named Ngayuba who was exceptionally handsome. He 
was also very intelligent and accomplished in all the manly arts. He 
became the favourite of all the womenfolk of the village. Not only 
the young virgins but even the married women fell in love with 
him. The young housewives often neglected their children and 
household chores and spent their time gossiping about him. Even 
when they were working or walking with their husbands, they tried 
to look at or talk to him if he happened to pass by. 


Such behaviour of the womenfolk became a sore point with the 
husbands and they began to devise some means to expose him and 
his association with the women. They decided to put their scheme 
into operation on the annual road-clearing day. On this day every 
household is required to join the social work when the link-roads 
from the village to the rice-fields and other villages is cleared of 
foliage, steps and small bridges are repaired. As is the custom, 
every man brings his mid-day meal wrapped in leaves and at noon 
there is arecess for lunch. For this particular day, they made chicken- 
curry compulsory because it was part of their plan. 


On the appointed day, all the villagers gathered for doing the 
job (Where attendance is compulsory and defaulters are fined by 
the villlage council). At noon, when all the men sat down and 
opened their meal packets, they found that their packets had chicken 
pieces but no heads. (Now, inAo society the heads of animals 
killed, whether big or small, are always reserved for the head of the 
family and any deviance from this is considered an insult to the 
person concerned.) But when Ngayuba opened his packet, they 
saw that besides the usual curry, it had thirty chicken heads ! Since 
the meal was prepared by the wives, the men realised that the 
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definite plan as to how to kill him. So they decided to entrust this 
task to some elderly women. 


Now among the women there was an ugly, old shrew who was 
jealous of the younger women who were favoured by Ngayuba. So 
she persuaded some other elderly women to join her band in the 
mission to kill this handsome man. They planned to attack him 
when he was sleeping in the Arju. She instructed each woman to 
carry the handle of an axe with which to kill him. As planned, they 
went to the dormitory in the middle of the night led by the ugly 
old woman. When she entered in the dormitory, she found Ngayuba 
fast asleep. His face was clearly visible as he was lying on his back. 
When the old woman saw his face, a change came over her. She 
was struck by the serenity of the handsome face and found herself 
admiring it, forgetting all about her plan to kill the man. Though 
prompted by the others, she refused to lift a finger against the 
sleeping man and turned away. The other women too forgot their 
mission and followed her. The old woman was heard say, “The 
young housewives cannot be blamed for loving such a man as this!” 


When the men heard what happened, their hatred for Ngayuba 
increased and their resolve to kill him became more intense. They 
discussed further and this time they devised a more elaborate plan 
to get rid of this nuisance once and for all. They arranged a tiger- 
hunt in which all the able-bodied men of the village would take 
part. 


According to plan, the men encircled an area of the forest which 
was full of thorns, wild creepers and bushes. Actually there were 
no tigers inside the circle but the plan was to entice Ngayuba to 
enter it, so that they would mount the mock-hunt and spear him to 
death as though by mistake. 


But Ngayuba was already aware of this plan through one of his 
loyal girlfriends. When they asked him to enter the circle in order 
to ascertain the tiger's position, he complied meekly. As soon as he 
entered the inner circle, the men began to shout saying, “Hey, 
there’s the tiger ! Oi, can you see it ?” etc. They began throwing 
their soears where Ngayuba was supposed to be and began 
narrowing the circle by moving ahead and closer. Since he knew 
that to remain in the encircled area meant sure death, Ngayuba 
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O sun, if you are passing through my village, 
Give my message to my parents, 

O wind, if you blow through my village, 
Whisper my name to my girlfriends, 
And say, 

That Ngayuba is strung up on a tree, 
Like a drying gourd, 

The enemy laughs 

While | am dying 

Though | fought for our village 

The villagers betrayed me 

For petty revenge. 


So died Ngayuba, the legendary lover, a victim of his own beauty. 


Sakso-Rutu 


Once, a very long time ago, in a village called Rutu, there lived 
avery handsome boy called Lepraanshi. In the same village there 
was a girl called Nungjasangla. 


These two got acquainted when the boys used to visit the girls’ 
dormitory, as was the custom in those days. The acquaintance 
developed into love and after a few years they got married. And in 
due course of time the couple was blessed with two children. 


One day it so happened that while the husband had gone to the 
fields, his wife stayed at home with the children. But after a while, 
she decided to go to the forest to collect firewood. So she left her 
children with an old neighbour and went out. 


While she was collecting firewood, she was surrounded by some 
villagers of Sakso, the traditional enemies of Rutu who kidnapped 
her and took her to their village. When the Chief of Sakso learnt of 
this, he was very happy. The group which kidnapped her demanded 
that she be killed as she was an enemy. 


But Nungjasangla was a very beautiful woman and when the 
Chief saw her, he was charmed by her beauty and was reluctant to 
have her killed. So he told the villagers that he wanted her as his 
wife and was going to marry her. The villagers could not do anything 
about this and so the Chief took her for his wife. Thus, within a 
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Should have no cause 
For regrets.) 


In Rutu, on the day Nungjasangla was kidnapped, as Lepraanshi 
approached his village from the field, he noticed a state alarm 
among the people. On enquiry, he was told that his wife who had 
gone to the forest to collect firewood had not returned and could 
not be found anywhere. The villagers were now speculating whether 
she was killed by wild animals, fell into a gorge by accident or was 
kidnapped by some enemies. As is normal in such cases, the entire 
Sakso village undertook the search for the missing person. 


They started beating the huge log-drum to send out the message 
of alarm. The men then dispersed to various parts of the forest 
and began searching for her. They looked high and low but there 
was no sign of her. According to custom, the search was continued 
for five days, after which the collective search was abandoned. 


But Lepraanshi who was devastated by his wife’s disappearance, 
continued his lonely search. He roamed far and wide in the jungle, 
neglecting his children, his fields and even his own personal well- 
being. He forgot to eat, drink, bathe or shave. His hair and nails 
grew long and he began to spend more and more time in the 
forests. He lost contact with his villagers. This continued for several 
years and he began to look more like a wild animal than a human 
being. 

One sunny morning found him sitting on a rock crying to himself. 
“O where is she, where can she be ?” Just then some of the enemy 
villagers happened to pass that way. They were the same people 
who had kidnapped his wife. Seeing a lone person, they caught 
him and took him to their village, Sakso. They brought him to their 
Chief’s courtyard with loud cheers and the entire village turned 
out to mock at this strange specimen. He was put inside a bamboo 
cage as though he was awild animal and handed over to the Chief. 
The villagers said that he should be killed the next morning and 
they also demanded a grand feast on the occassion. 

Nungjasangla, Lepraanshi’s wife who was now the Sakso Chief's 
wife did not recognise him at first because he had changed so 
much during the intervening years. Rather, she too joined the 
villagers in rejoicing because an enemy was caught. But the captive 
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husband Lepraanshi who was now reduced to this pitiable state on 
account of her abduction. She shed secret tears of sorrow and 
frustration. Inside his cage, unseen by her, Lepraanshi too was also 
crying because he believed that now everything was lost. 

But when morning came, Nungjasangla got up, washed her face 
and started cooking the morning meal. She was trying to behave 
normally, so as not to arouse the Chief's suspicion. They had the 
morning meal together but did not give anything to the condemned 
man. 

The villagers started to gather at the Chief’s house in great 
anticipation. They were in high spirits as they were about to witness 
the public execution of an enemy. They were also eagerly looking 
forward to the festivities which follow such an event. There would 
be meat and wine in plenty and general merry-making. 

Nungjasangla had worked out a plan during the night. So she 
went out and spoke to the villagers. “Killing an enemy during 
morning hours is not auspicious, according to our custom. He 
should be killed towards the evening only, after we have all feasted 
on wine and meat. Only then God's blessing will be on our harvest. 
| shall prepare a special rice beer for all of us. But | find that there 
is not enough water at home to filter the wine. So | shall go the 
well to fetch some more water. In the meantime, you can all march 
up to the hill singing in a procession so that neighbouring villagers 
can hear our rejoicing.” 

But the villagers said that they did not know any, to which 
Nungjasangla replied, “No problem, | shall teach you one.” Saying 
so, she proceeded to teach them a song, which was in reality a 
message to Lepraanshi. 


Oh ora Sakso yimdong ko 

Oh ayonger ta jemer jokya ta lini 
Nungjasangla waa atai 
Lepraanshi larangni 


(The Sakso villagers are dancing and singing 
They are happy, 

They have caught an enemy 

Nungjasangla is off to the well 

Lepraanshi, you also follow.) 
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Some Heroine-Oriented Tales 


The woman inAo society has an interesting status. Though her 
role is important, it is always subservient to that of the man in 
certain respects. 

The Ao social structure is governed by the patriarchal system 
and therefore a woman plays a secondary role. For example, she 
cannot inherit any ancestral property, nor can she take an active 
part in the general administration of the village. These are certain 
aspects which the traditional Ao society considers as exclusively 
male prerogatives. 

But this has never been viewed as giving the woman an “inferior” 
status in society. Rather, there seems to be well-defined and well 
protected role given to her. Her domain is the home and the children 
and all the allied activities that are associated with this role. In the 
field too, manual labour is shared by the woman in keeping with 
her physical stamina. 

On the other hand, social customs are such that the woman is 
never denied her personal dignity and rights as daughter, sister, 
wife and mother. For example, a woman cannot be ill-treated or 
persecuted by her husband or his relatives because her family can 
always come to her aid in such circumstances. The maternal uncle’s 
role in certain rites and ceremonies in a family is very important 
and without his presence certain festivities cannot begin. This 
indicates that the woman is duly protected by her family even though 
she has been given away in marriage. A widow too, until she 
remarries, is cared for, by the late husband's family. 


The Cinderella Equivalent 

There are certain tales which can be considered under this title 

in which the following elements are present. 

1. The persecuted heroine, inevitable an orphan girl. 

2. The cruel stepmother. 

3. The marriage of the orphan girl with the chief or the rich man’s 
son. 

At this point however there is a departure from the stock 
Cinderella syndrome which may be a reflection of the culture of 
the people. The two important elements are - 

a. There is no magic involved, and 
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they were thrown, and she got very little opportunity of running 
away from them. And so very soon, her basket was emptied and in 
their frenzy the dogs fell upon her and killed her. On the other 
hand, because of the bones and sinews, the dogs pursuing the father 
could not catch up with him and he finally reached his village alone, 
a sad but wiser man. Though his life was spared,the old father 
realised that it was his daughter’s way of punishing him for his 
apathy towards her during her childhood and that finally his daughter 
had avenged her ill-ireatment at the hands of the cruel stepmother. 

There is yet another variation in the departure from the 
Cinderella formula. The persecuted heroine, in another tale, unable 
to bear the cruelty of the stepmother, transformed herself into a 
bird and always sang a mournful tune but always remained near her 
former home. There is such a tale prevalentin a village called Changki 
(in the Mokokchung District) regarding a tiny bird called (in 
Changki) Ingnang. This bird is supposed to be the transformation 
of a poor orphan girl who cries ‘ingnang’ all the time. This word is 
said to be the distortion of the word ‘janing’ which, in Changki 
dialect, means a fistful of cooked rice. The story relates how, when 
the child begged for a fistful of rice (janing), the stepmother hit her 
with the rice spoon and in sheer agony the little girl jumped up, 
became a bird and flew away into a nearby tree and began to cry 
Janing - janing, which in due course, because of the repetition and 
because she became a bird could be heard as ‘ingnanq’. Incidentally, 
there is still such a bird whose call resembles this word. 

We now come to certain legends where the woman is portrayed 
as another type of heroine. 


The Heroine of a Migration Legend 

The Aos have a long history of migration from their legendary 
place of origin called Lungterok and the first ever Ao village called 
Chungliyimti, and finally settling in the numerous Ao villages that 
now constitute the Ao areas of Nagaland. Akangla is a legendary 
heroine in one of the major migration tales which relates to the 
history of Longkhum, one of the oldest and important villages of 
the Aos. 

During their periodic forays into neighbouring areas in search 
of the ideal location of a permanent site for a village, the Aos were 
constantly engaged in internecine warfare with the people already 
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overcame the Nokrangers and took many heads as trophies. Owing 
their victory to the clever device designed by Akangla the villagers 
of Longkhum acknowledged her as a wise woman and their 
benefactress and immortalised her in many a ballad and folk song. 


The Heroine of the Origin Myth 

Longkongla is the name of the heroine of this origin myth who 
is supposed to be the foster mother of the progenitor of an Ao 
clan called the Ozuikumer. (literally meaning one who was 
transformed from a bird. See Longkongla’s story in Origin Myths). 


The Super Woman 

In Ao folklore we come across yet another type of woman who 
possesses supernatural powers which find actual physical 
manifestation. Though Longkongla’s tale contains the elements of 
transformation and magic, she, as the heroine remains human in 
form till the end. But in the tale about another woman called 
Yajangla, we have an instance when her magical powers can 
transform her into another form and can subsume the human form 
and instincts for a certain spell of time. Yajangla’s powers were 
such that she could turn herself into a tigress and she also could 
cast magic spells which could clear her paddies of all weeds and 
other unwanted growth. But, apparently she led a normal life, was 
married and even had a son. (see Yajangla’s story). 


The Tragic Heroine 

The most celebrated ballad in Ao folklore is about Jina and 
Itiben, two tragic lovers. Itiben, the heroine, was the daughter of 
the richest man in the village where as Jina was a poor man’s son. 
Though they were deeply in love with each other, the girl’s father 
would not hear of any match between the two and he married his 
daughter off to a rich man. 

But the lovers could not be separated so easily and they managed 
to meet secretly. The ballad which celebrates their love story recounts 
the times and places of their meetings which covers wide ranges of 
hills and valleys, thus indicating the desperation and urgency of 
their unrequited love. There is a famous stone slab near a village 
called Mongchen where Jina and Itiben are supposed to have finally 
consummated their illicit love. But soon their activities became 
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In a culture where the very principles of life and society are 
encoded in the spoken word, language becomes the communicator, 
prescriber and preserver of tradition. In the Ao-Naga context, 
language has played just such a role by enshrining in the oral mode 
the ethos and culture of the people. In a situation where no written 
tradition existed, the sooken/given word had to be respected and 
the language, through its subliminal role has been instrumental in 
dispensing and perpetuating the fundamental principles articulated 
by the founding fathers at Chungliyimti. 

Simple utterances like “I have given my word” or “I have only 
one tongue in my mouth” express the finality and sanctity of the 
spoken word. An expression like “I hung a word there” means, “l 
left the debate open-ended and did not accept their argument.” 
Again, when an Ao says, “there is a word there” he means, “you 
have raised a debatable point.” The emphasis in all these utterances 
ison Word- how the spoken word can have far reaching implications 
and consequences. 

According to Sir George Grierson,' the Naga languages belong 
to the Tibeto-Burman Family and the Ao language is placed in the 
central sub-group of these languages. Though Mills enumerates a 
number of dialects like Chongli, Mongsen, Changki, Yacham and 
Longla (p.332) of the Ao language, it is now generally accepted by 
the people themselves that there are only two main dialects - Chungli 
and Mongsen. The many variants spoken in the different villages 
are considered to be variants of either of the two. Besides these 
two, there is another dialect of the songs, which for want of a 
better phrase can be termed as poetic dialect. Mills describes it as 
‘poetical Mongsen’ and says that it is an ‘older dialect’ and that “its 
speakers represent a pre-Chongli wave of migration”. The tradition 
bears out this observation because even a Chungli speaker, when 
singing or delivering punchlines in a discourse uses this dialect. 
Moreover, there are many instances in the tradition where even 
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portion of this lore has indeed impoverished the language and 
diminished its vocabulary. 

On the other hand, if itis difficult to translate other languages 
into Ao, the reverse is also true. There are many expressions in the 
Ao language which simply defy all attempts at even an approximate 
translation, say into English, This shows that each language is 
adequate for its speakers within a given culture. 

Mills Says; 

The Ao lives a hard, practical life, and the language 
which he has evolved to meet his needs is a practical 
one which does not deal with abstractions and 
philosophical generalisations.(p.365). 


When a dominant culture attempts to find equivalents in other 
native languages, the pronouncements always tend to be derogatory 
as when Mills says in connection with the translation of the Bible 
into Ao, “Some portions of the New Testament cannot be 
adequately rendered in a primitive language.” (italics mine.) 

But looking at language from a linguist’s point of view, it is 
worthwhile to quote John Lyons from the book New Horizons in 
Linguistics: 

All the evidence so far accumulated by linguists 
confirm the view, despite the many reports brought 
back by travellers from remote and ‘backward’ parts, 
that there is no group of human beings in existence 
at present or known to have existed in the past, which 
does not possess a fully developed language.? 

In this sense, all languages will evince ‘deficiencies’ during 
translations because the process of transference involved there is 
more complicated than merely finding one to one equivalents in 
languages. 

Perhaps the full treasury of the Ao language which existed 
centuries ago can never be fully known or restored, the bulk of 
which was contained in the poetic dialect called ‘poetical 
Mongsen (Mills). One cannot assert that this is indeed a Mongsen 
variant because even Mongsen speakers cannot understand many 
of the words and phrases. But on the other hand, there are both 
Chungli and Mongsen speakers who can translate the old poetry 
into their dialects. It is these remnants of the old poetic form of 
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Bochi asemsangeri, 

Lima tasen mesemdena yur, 

sungdi Lungdi kulemdena aru, 

Lanu asen Sori yimsu baji benshiangne. 


a. Translation into modern Ao : 

Longterok nungi tebou asem chire Chungliyimti mesempopka 
yim akum. Idakji long tuluba aser sungdi tem kulema aru. Iba 
yimsuji lanuri benshia mongangma. 


b. Translation Into English : 

From Lungterok the children of the three Fathers established 
the village of Chungliyimti. There they started to worship the biggest 
stones and trees. Let this worship be continued by all the young 
ones to come. 


As enjoined in this proclamation through song, traditional Ao 
religion based on nature worship continued till the coming of the 
American Baptist Missionaries in the late 1800s and for some years 
after that. 

In the course of time, the peaceful existence of the people was 
often disrupted by conflicts leading to warfare. The disputes arose 
mainly because Chungliyimti needed more land for an ever-growing 
population. As the conflicts became more frequent and life- 
threatening, people realised that if they were to survive, they needed 
a strong defensive force to ward off the attacks from their hostile 
neighbours. So gradually a tradition of acknowledging and 
honouring brave warriors evolved and a cult of sorts emerged 
whereby social recognition was accorded to those accomplished in 
the art of warfare. Such warriors could erect symbols in front of 
their houses signifying their acts of bravery. 

The most significant emblem of such exploits is the famous Ao- 
Naga shawl called MANGKOTEPSU Or TSUNGKOTEPSU. This shawl is 
woven in bright red and black colours with a white strip about 4-5 
inches wide in the middle. It is on this white strip that the traditional 
symbols of bravery and fame were painted with indegenous black 
dye. The symbols included those of tigers, elephants, mithuns, 
cocks, the Sun, moon and the stars along with daos and spears. 
This shawl was the brainchild of the womenfolk of Chungliyimti 
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a. Translation into modern Ao : 

Arrishe maor jong agi akru kidangtsu nu agi ki rutangtsu, nok 
agi anki kupbangtsu aser korangji sungrong nung entsu kumentsu 
yuutsutsu. 


Translation Into English : 

Those who do not go to fight enemies, their shields will be 
used as door-flaps in pig-stys, their spears will be used as bars to 
close doors, their daos will become flaps in chicken cages and 
their helmets will be kept on the wood-pile as baskets where the 
hens incubate their eggs. 


Language in this instance is being employed as an agent of 
shaming and insulting those who obviously form the weak walking 
inthe village defence, and thus pose an internal threat in the people’s 
struggle for survival. 

There are certain other songs relating to the day-to-day existence 
which display down-to-earth native wisdom. (sung by women) 


Soro ajung chidima 

Kopang tsungki ayi chidima; 
Temekoki ali songa Zusenrujiang 
Kumeratsua ne. 


a. Translation into modern Ao : 
Kopangtsung aser Soro ajung achitsu masu, temekokagi ali 
mezua inyaker jiang kumeratsuani. 


Translation Into English : 
Can we eat a well-trimmed head and a handsome face ? We 
prefer those who soil their knees in the earth and work hard. 


Of the many love songs, some of the most memorable ones are 
from the tragic tale of the most famous lovers in Ao folklore, Jina 
and Itiben. This is a classic story of love between a rich girl and a 
poor boy, between a famous beauty of her time and a dark and 
ugly boy. Itiben’s father, who was deadly against this match did 
everything in his power to keep his daughter away from this poor 
ugly suitor and kept her a virtual prisoner in the house. 
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Translation Into English : 

This year there has been much devastation due to the great 
thunderstorm. Never was there so much destruction before. O 
sun, O moon, and all those who surround the village, do not take 
away your benevolence from us. As before, please return all the 
blessings you have been bestowing upon us. 


The gradual diminishing of the lore has happened not only in 
the literary aspects of the tradition in terms of the mythical, poetical 
and historical allusions, but also in the immediate context in the 
vernacular of daily life. Some specific examples have been taken 
from a village called Changki in order to show how the loss of even 
a single word from the vocabulary means the loss of a sociological 
point of reference. 

There is a word, amokak in the Changki dialect which is used 
by elders of a family, especially grand-parents while greeting a child 
outside the home. This is a word which is supposed to ward off 
the evil eye from a child. At the same time, it is also a form of 
blessing. For example, if a grandparent meets a grandchild playing 
outside, he would wet a finger with his spit and smear it on the 
child’s forehead and say the word amokak, wishing him protection 
from harm as well as wishing the child along life. This action is 
similar to the practice of putting a big ‘Kajol’ mark on a child’s 
face before taking him or her for an outing, a practice prevalent 
among many communities in the country. 

With ‘progress’ and ‘modernisation’ redefining the lifestyle of 
the people, this word now belongs to the exotic variety of the 
language and may soon vanish altogether, and along with it will be 
lost the shared tradition of a social custom which expresses a 
universal wish for the protection of a child and a long life for him. 

Again, a certain word in the Changki dialect, aladong’ is no 
longer in use today. In fact, many people are not even aware that 
such a word ever existed in the dialect. This word refers to a certain 
post in the house of a rich man which was the designated position 
where slaves had to stand. That slavery was a practice among the 
ancients comes as a total surprise to many when this word is 
mentioned and its meaning explained. (Mills pp.210-211). 

The oral tradition says that in the old head-hunting days, the 
conquerors would sometimes bring back persons from the defeated 
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Time 


The ancients reckoned time according to the cycle of the seasons, 
the position of the sun, the moon and the stars. A month was 
calculated on the lunar cycle and therefore a year according to this 
calculation is much shorter than the calendar year we follow. Months 
too had no specific names but were reckoned according to the 
agricultural cycle. For example when it is said that so and so was 
born during the sowing season or when the first rice grains appeared 
on the stalks, it denotes only the season when the person was 
born. No exact date and month can be ascertained. It is only from 
the end of the last century when the people learned to use the 
Christian calendar that such calculations became accurate as to 
year, month and date etc. Since then the foreign terms for year, 
month and day have been adapted into the vocabulary. An interesting 
feature about this is that, though English terms are used for months 
like January, February etc., the days are known by their Assamese 
terms like Hombar (Monday), Mongolbar (Tuesday) etc. Again, 
such loan words are used for the division of the day into hour, 
minute and second. The Assamese word ghonta is used for the 
hour, while minute and second remain the same. However, in recent 
times, anew Ao word for hour has come into use - akho, which 
literally means ringing (as in bell.) So when an Ao says asem akho 
he means three O'clock. 

However, there are certain words in the language through which 
the time of day or night are indicated. These terms are used even 
today in the villages. 

1. Ankongpang : Literally means the time when the cocks begin 
crowing in the small hours of the morning. This was the time 
when the villagers awoke and began preparations like cooking 
meals before leaving for their fields at day break. 

2. Terutu:Forenoon. It means the hour when all the able-bodied 

men and women of the village have left for their fields. Also, in 

modern times, it indicates the time when the children have left 
for schools. 

Enjung meshi: Noon. When it is time for the midday meal. 

Akpo meshi: Early evening when, itis time to feed the pigs. 

Alu nungi adok : Evening, when everyone has returned from 

the fields. 


ako 
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Weights and Measures 


The traditional system of weighing among Aos dealt mainly 
with the weight of paddy and rice, and a very practical method of 
using handwoven bamboo baskets was used for carrying weights. 
The following are examples of this system. 

Tamen ka or Metet: This was the heaviest of the weights and 
the baskets were big in size which could hold rice or paddy that 
one person could carry. Though there was some uniform size of 
these baskets it was also usual for some extra strong persons to 
have baskets which were bigger than the normal ones. These baskets 
were conical in shape and would be carried on one’s back, held in 
place with the help of a woven bamboo strap placed over the head. 

Mulok: This basket was squarish in shape. Three of such baskets 
normally equalled one Metet. 

Pua : Four of these smaller baskets equalled one Mulok. In the 
olden days one pua of paddy was the wage of a day’s labour. 

Akho : This was also known as Jangkho because this smaller 
basket was used to measure the amount of rice to be cooked, the 
ratio being one jankho for one person. Six of these baskets equalled 
one Pua. 

Entsukhbo : This is the smallest weight which is implied by the 
term itself. The literal translation of the word is Egg Basket (Ents 
meaning egg and kho meaning basket). This basket was used mostly 
during festivals when such a basketful of rice was distributed to 
villagers as a symbolic gift. Four of these baskets equalled one 
Jangkho. 

Yimji: Similar to Metet but woven, leaving the bottom notch of 
the bamboo intact. The strips of the split bamboo then would be 
woven with the help of strings with a gradual widening at the top. 
Care was taken not to leave any gaps between the splits. This basket 
had a standard size and was used for measuring paddy as payment 
of wages, or buying animals for slalughter or even cut meat. This 
was called Yimkong Yimji, meaning ‘everyone’s yimj? to signify 
that it was the standard on uniform weight used for the purpose 
described. 

Sungdi : This was a smallish basket held up by three strings of 
equal length which were attached to a piece of tapered wood, the 
smaller end attached to the strings. This contraption was used to 
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same dialect group. The variety spoken in Changki and a few nearby 
villages is a prime example of such differentiation. It is perhaps 
because of this reason that Mills has listed three main dialect groups 
of the Ao language - Chungli, Mongsen and Changki. 

An interesting feature regarding the multiplicity of dialects is 
that all Mongsen speakers are fluent in Chungli whereas the same 
cannot be said about the Chungli speakers. The writer has met 
certain ‘polyglots’ among the people who can switch over to the 
village dialect of the person they are speaking to with perfect 
intonation and pronunciation ! 

Written literature in the language is slowly emerging and books 
of poetry, short stories, as well as books on folklore are being 
published even with the awareness that the readership of this 
literature is confined to a tribe only. This is a heartening trend 
because, as long as the people have their own original language to 
grow in, the tradition within that language will continue to inform, 
instruct and inspire. 
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and held sacrosanct by the people without the aid of any written, 
codified articles of governance. 

In the absence of any written history the numerous myths, 
legends, tales and names as well as other aspects of the tradition 
have been the only link between the historic past and the present. 
The tradition may not be ‘history’ as we understand the term to 
be. But itis also not ‘fiction’ because, to use Momaday’s words 
again, 

We are concerned here not so much with an accurate 
representation of an actuality, but with the realization 
of the imaginative experience.' 

In this sense, ‘history’ which is of direct relevance to the people 
lies within the ambit of the oral tradition. And the storytellers, 
singers and raconteurs have been the custodians and transmitters 
of this ‘history’ from generation to generation. 

For centuries, the given context of the tradition remained static 
and idyllic because its application concerned compact, well-defined 
groups of people living in geographically contiguous habitats 
speaking the same language. But no society, however isolated and 
insular, can remain untouched by the dynamics of social changes 
taking place at large. 

The inherent vulnerability of any oral tradition needs no great 
elaboration. In the context of the Ao-Nagas too, the inevitable 
variables in human memory and performance led to a gradual 
depletion of the literary contents and poetic language of the 
tradition. In Addition some inexorable facts of history further 
hastened the process of deterioration. 

The most decisive blow to the fabric of the tradition was struck 
when the new religion i.e. Christianity, began to win converts quite 
rapidly. Acceptance of the new religion demanded total 
abandonment of the ‘old’ ways. A way of life, which had sustained 
and nurtured generations, suddenly became ‘taboo’. Thus, 
indigenous form of belief and worship, observance of the various 
festivals and rituals, chanting of traditional songs which contained 
not only religious elements but also much of the literature and 
history of the people became taboo. Food and dress code too had 
to undergo changes according to the ‘new ways. 

Writing about this period, W.C. Smith in his book The Ao- 
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religion and new education. Whereas in the old days, societal 
authority was paramount in a compact society, a gradual awareness 
of individual identity emerged among the new ‘elite’ as a result of 
stepping outside this unit and being ‘enlightened’. The old insular 
society in which survival depended on collective identity and 
common endeavours, now faced a new phenomenon called modern 
education which produced individuals reluctant to be subsumed 
by the whole called ‘society’ ! They were not willing to return to a 
way of life in which their new found knowledge did not seem to fit 
in. They had to find new lifestyles to suit their new found status as 
educated individuals. For this, they needed a new environment. 

The result has been a steady exodus of the educated people to 
urban areas seeking government jobs and evolving a new lifestyle 
away from the confines of the old tradition. The demographic 
displacement caused a certain measure of diminution of the once- 
upon-a-time absolutist authority of the tradition which no longer 
holds sway over an entire group of people. What effect the adoption 
of a new lifestyle in the urban settings has had on the language has 
already been discussed in the previous chapter. 

Whereas in the past, the people lived as unified discrete groups 
(villages) within the sanctions of this tradition, two distinct groups 
of the tribe have emerged; the educated modern group is moving 
away from the centre and purview of this tradition, while life in 
the villages goes on more or less in the old way. However, it needs 
to be stated here that in spite of the physical distancing, the urban 
Ao has not totally abandoned his cultural bearings. Every Ao male’s 
membership in the SENSO MUNGDANG Of his village and that of his 
clan is a case in point. 

Under the changed circumstances, the tradition manifests itself 
as a curious synthesis of the old and the new, both in the urban 
and the rural settings during important occasions like marriages 
and funerals. 

Marriages are now solemnised in churches. The bride and the 
groom in the urban areas, are invariably dressed in gown and suit, 
accompanied by bridesmaid, flower girls etc. The bride enters the 
church to the tunes of the Wedding March on her father/brother’s 
arm. Back at the reception, the guests are welcomed by nattily 
dressed ushers through the archway of a traditional Morung specially 
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eventually lead to a migration theory. But to be able to do that, 
researchers will first have to circumvent the intransigence of the 
purists zealously guarding the sanctity of this myth. The inherent 
problem with the myth lies in this that it is both fact and fiction. 
While Lungterok and Chungliyimti are specific, verifiable locations, 
the emergence of man there is the essence of ‘imaginative 
experience’. This is the last traceable point in the oral history of 
the people and therefore going beyond this in search of empirical 
data to prove otherwise constitutes a serious threat to the very 
fountain-head of the Oral Tradition. Such an exercise also threatens 
to diffuse the exclusive identity of the people. In the mid-fifties, a 
scholar had the temerity to suggest that the people might have 
originally migrated from elsewhere in South-East Asia. He was 
promptly hauled up before the Tribal Court and fined for his ‘crime’ 
of trying to distort the traditional history of the people. Such 
intransigence is symptomatic of the fear of denial/debunking of a 
tradition already beset by other forms of rejection. 

It is an undeniable fact that the rhythm of the tradition is 
disrupted and its relevance certainly diffused. In many ways it finds 
itself out of step with the modern world and it is at a stage where 
ostensibly, the only acknowledgment it receives is in the wearing 
of traditional garments and ornaments, on special occassions. Old 
songs and dances are re-learned in a hurry and presented awkwardly. 
But on another level one believes that the moral values imparted 
by the tradition are still relevant and they continue to govern the 
people wherever they may live, not because they are the values of a 
certain people but because they are universal human values. 

There is a saying in the Changki dialect of the Ao language, 
‘Alakba ja-aka, meka.’ It means ‘Nothing is greater than 
forgetfulness’. This acknowledges the fact that man is utterly helpless 
when memory fails. In certain ways, the imperfection or 
incompleteness of the oral tradition is due to genuine memory 
lapses, but in many other ways ‘racial memory’ was allowed or 
induced to lapse. It is in this imperfect form, that the new generation 
has inherited the tradition. Acknowledging this heritage is to 
remember, and only by making sense of the remembrance can a 
more stable form be given to the tradition - a new written literature, 
codified customary laws and perhaps a new history of the people. 
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